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SOME JACOBEAN LINKS BETWEEN 
AMERICA AND THE ORIENT 





By BotEs PENROSE 


While working in the field of English travel to the East in the 
Tudor and Stuart periods the present writer has repeatedly en- 
countered personalities who figured in both America and the East 
Indies; and it is his desire to clarify in his own mind the rela- 
tionship of these two widely separated parts of the globe during 
the reign of James I that has prompted him to write this article. 
For of the leading figures in the early history of the East India 
Company and of the Virginia colony, a very large number took 
part in the activities of both enterprizes ; which fact indicates that 
neither venture was wholly bulkheaded off from the other, nor 
from the general life and thought of the time, but rather that 
Virginia and the Indies were closely related, both manifestations 
of the matured Elizabethan spirit which in its nature sprang from 
the efforts of Drake and Raleigh, and from the writings of 
Hakluyt. We have constant testimony of the inter-connexion of 
both ventures, duplication of membership in the East India and 
Virginia Companies, sea captains who served first with one Com- 
pany and then with the other, free-lance travellers who visited 
both the Orient and the New World. In the days of James the 
East India Company and the London Company were brothers, 
but on the dissolution of the latter in 1624 the bond was broken 
and henceforth East and West each went its own way, as Kip- 
ling’s poem has it. 
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It is quite natural, therefore, that Sir Thomas Smythe, who 
had been Governor of the East India Company since its incep- 
tion in 1600, should be chosen treasurer of the London Company 
for the colonization of Virginia six years later. In fact this re- 
markable man, the Pierpont Morgan of his day, represented in 
his own person the relation between the two enterprizes. Smythe 
had been born about 1558, the son of a prosperous haberdasher 
in the City of London, and during the reign of Elizabeth he had 
risen so rapidly to wealth and distinction that when the East 
India Company was formed, he was selected as the natural leader 
of the venture. It is interesting to note that he had also put 
money into Raleigh’s Roanoke Colony of 1587. As a supporter 
of the Earl of Essex he was implicated in the rising of February, 
1601, with the result that he was imprisoned for a time, but his 
disgrace was not lasting, for on the accession of James he was 
knighted and the same year was re-elected Governor of the East 
India Company, a post which he held, with one break in 1606-7, 
until 1621. In 1604 he was made receiver for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and chief of the assignees of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the 
summer of that year he was sent as ambassador to Russia. This 
Russian expedition, taken at the instigation of the Muscovy Com- 
pany of which Smythe’s grandfather, Sir Andrew Judd, was a 
founder, was the only extensive trip abroad which Smythe took, 
in spite of all his wide flung interests. Sailing around the North 
Cape to Archangel he made his way to Moscow, where he spent 
the winter negotiating with Boris Gudunov, and after obtaining 
a new grant of privileges for the Muscovy Company he returned 
in the Spring of 1605. 

Smythe’s enlightened energy made him the backbone of both 
East India and London Companies, and it is in no little measure 
due to him that there are such geographical entities as the United 
States and the British Empire today. Not only did his wise and 
industrious direction of the Eastern enterprize lead to a British 
foothold in India, but he also was the strong man of the London 
Company in the days when the fate of Jamestown colony trem- 
bled in the balance. In 1609 he obtained a charter for the Vir- 
ginia Company, and for eleven years longer he served as treas- 
urer ; but notwithstanding his services he had many enemies, and 
in 1620 he was charged with enriching himself at the Company’s 
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expense. On a demand for an inquiry he resigned, and the 
charges against him, which were urged with the greatest viru- 
lence, were formally pronounced to be false and slanderous. 
James I never wavered in his friendship for Smythe, who to the 
last was consulted on all matters of colonization and eastern 
trade by his sovereign. 

Smythe’s principal opponent in the matter of his administra- 
tion was Sir Edwin Sandys (1561-1629) who had been on the 
council of the Virginia Company from 1607 and who succeeded 
Smythe as treasurer in 1619. His suspicion of Smythe was of 
long-standing, although it was rather due to the arbitrary meas- 
ures of Captain Argall in Virginia than to Smythe’s administra- 
tion at home that the future of the Company was jeopardized. 
Sandys, who was a testy man and a good fighter, formed a strong 
anti-Smythe party, among whom were Shakespeare’s patron, the 
Earl of Southampton and George Yeardley who was sent out to 
Virginia as Governor in 1619. Yeardley’s administration was 
popular with the settlers, but Sandys, who lacked the support of 
the Court and by now was constantly opposed by the Smythe 
faction, was supplanted by Southampton as treasurer of the Com- 
pany in 1620, and a year later he was imprisoned in the Tower 
on the very charge that he had preferred against Smythe. After 
a short confinement he was released, and for some years there- 
after he continued to be powerful in the councils of the Virginia 
Company, but he gradually devoted more and more time to the 
affairs of the East India Company which he had joined in 1614. 
He was also a member of Somers Islands Company, and Sandys 
Parish in Bermuda was named after him. 


Sandys’s friend and successor as treasurer of the Virginia 
Company, Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton (1573-1624) 
had long been interested in Virginia; in fact he had helped equip 
Weymouth’s expedition to the coast of Maine in 1605, and he 
had been on the council of the Virginia Company since 1609. In 
the same year he joined the East India Company, and as a di- 
rector of this he helped to despatch Henry Hudson in 1610 in 
Hudson’s attempt to find the North West Passage. Two years 
later he was an incorporator of the North West Passage Com- 
pany and in 1615 he joined the Somers Island Company, having, 
like Sandys, a parish in Bermuda named after him. To the end 
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of his life he was busy in the affairs of Virginia and the East 
Indies. 

In a sense the struggle between Smythe and Sandys was due 
to the fundamental difference in their characters; Smythe was a 
financial magnate looking for quick returns, and an opportunist 
who none the less was very much of a conservative and a reac- 
tionary, while Sandys on the other hand was a champion of civil 
liberty and self-government, and that he took a long view of the 
Jamestown Colony is testified by the politically liberal charters 
of Virginia that he framed. It is natural that factional strife 
should have resulted from two such divergent points of view, and 
in the early 1620's the hostility of the two parties became ex- 
tremely bitter. At length James, who all along had made no 
secret of his adherence to the Smythe faction, used the Indian 
Massacre of 1622 as a pretext to dissolve the Virginia Company, 
which he did in 1624. Yet for all this, reaction did not kill liberal 
progress completely, for the King had unwittingly preserved the 
foundations of the old Virginia Assembly, when he retained most 
of the old colonial council, and his governor, Wyatt, proved a 
worthy successor of Yeardley. Thus a mid-way course was laid 
out, which probably was the best thing for the Colony, and 
Smythe’s policies, which were no doubt very suitable for the 
East India Company were toned down most effectively by the 
liberalism of Sandys. 


The struggle between Smythe and Sandys was not made any 
less violent by the part played by the stormy petrel of the Vir- 
ginia Company, Robert Rich, later Earl of Warwick. This ar- 
resting figure, courtier, speculator, Puritan, parliamentarian, and 
pirate was keenly interested in both the East Indies and Virginia, 
although the manner in which he showed his interest was dis- 
tinctly unethical and disconcerting. In 1616 and 1617 he had two 
privateers in the Indian Ocean, robbing every vessel which they 
came across and arousing the bitterest rage of the East India 
Company, and in 1618 his ship Treasurer under Captain Elfrith 
was engaged in piracy in the West Indies. On her return to 
Virginia the Treasurer carried the first negroes to the Colony, 
but Rich’s behavior brought him into sharp collision with Sandys, 
and he became a leader of the anti-Sandys faction. Perhaps the 
possibilities of the slave trade made him found The African Com- 
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pany which sent an expedition up the River Gambia under 
Thompson in 1619 and another under Richard Jobson in the fol- 
lowing year. Warwick’s career falls mostly outside one period, 
but his connexion with Virginia lasted until his death in 1658. 


One of the commissioners appointed by James for the winding 
up of the Virginia Company was Sir John Wolstenholme (1562- 
1639), a wealthy merchant of the City of London, who like 
Smythe, had been greatly interested in the extension of English 
commerce, in colonization, and in maritime discovery. Not only 
had he been one of the original incorporators of the East India 
Company, but also in 1609 he became a member of the council 
of the Virginia Company. Like Southampton he believed in the 
existence of a North-West Passage, and he helped to fit out the 
expeditions of Hudson and his successors who strove in vain to 
fight their way to India through the Arctic ice. After 1624 Wol- 
stenholme was for several years a member of the King’s Council 
for Virginia and in 1631 he was a commissioner for the planta- 
tion of Virginia. 

A fellow member of Wolstenholme’s on the 1631 commission 
was Sir Dudley Digges (1583-1639), a scion of a family greatly 
distinguished for its interest in geography and cosmography. 
Digges early became a shareholder in the East India Company, 
and in 1614 he was one of the candidates for governor of the 
Company. In the following year he published The Defence of 
East India Trade, in which he advocated the Company’s monop- 
oly in no uncertain terms. In 1618 he was sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Russia on behalf of the Muscovy and East India Com- 
panies, and two years later he accompanied the Governor of the 
latter body, Sir Maurice Abbot, to Holland to negotiate the dis- 
putes between the Dutch and English in the East. This attempt 
at settlement fell through, largely due to the duplicity of the 
Dutch. Digges sat in Parliament for some years, in which he 
opened the case for the Duke of Buckingham’s impeachment. 
There are several interesting slants on his interest in Virginia. 
When the Sarah Constant returned from the first voyage to 
Jamestown, she brought back wood of the various forest trees 
which were found, and Sandys had furniture made of these sam- 
ples, which he presented to Digges, Wolstenholme, and the other 
notables. In 1612 we again hear of Digges in connexion with 
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Virginian affairs when, in a pamphlet called Of the Circumfer- 
ence of the Earth, he offered scientific proof to shew that the 
North American continent (in the latitude of Jamestown) was 
only 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. Digges married the 
daughter of Sir Maurice Abbot and his son Edward Digges 
(1620-1675) settled in Virginia as a young man and sought to 
introduce the culture of the silk-worm into the Colony. From 
1655-1658 Edward Digges was Cromwell’s Governor of Virginia. 


Sir Maurice Abbot (1565-1642) was yet another of the Lon- 
don financiers whose interests lay both East and West. A brother 
of the famous Archbishop of Canterbury who shot his game- 
keeper, he had been one of the original directors of the East 
India Company, and his close connexion with its management 
through a long and troubled epoch of its history gives his career 
much of its importance. In 1615 he is said to have visited the 
East Indies, (a statement which the present writer doubts) and 
in 1624 he was elected Governor of the Company, which post he 
held when news reached London of the brutal massacre of the 
English by the Dutch at Amboyna. In the same year he was 
appointed to the Virginia Council, and it would appear that for 
the remainder of his active life he interested himself in the affairs 
of the New World as in those of the Orient. These men were 
but the few leaders of both enterprizes; as to those noblemen, 
gentlemen, and merchants who ventured money in the two com- 
panies, their number is legion and they comprise all the leading 
men of affairs and business of the day. 


It is now fitting to turn to the man who not merely inspired 
their backing, but who by his epic pleading for and advocating 
colonial expansion, made—as much as any one man could make 
it—the foundation of British enterprize beyond the seas—Rich- 
ard Hakluyt. The story of his earlier life and the importance of 
his encyclopaedic collection of voyages would lead us too far 
afield to bear discussion here; suffice to say that as a consultant 
for geography in the Elizabethan period it is impossible to over- 
rate his importance. In his earlier career he was an outspoken 
advocate for American colonization; in 1582 he published his 
Divers Voyages touching the Discovery of America, and two 
years later he wrote his Discourse on Western Planting . But the 
failure of Raleigh’s Roanoke Colony and the coming of the Span- 
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ish Armada dampened his enthusiasm, and for the last decade of 
the century he was appreciably more concerned with English pos- 
sibilities in the East, and in both the 1589 and 1598-1600 editions 
of his overwhelming prose epic The Principall Navigations, V oy- 
ages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation he gave 
considerably more attention to the Orient than to America. So 
we find him in 1601 as advising the newly formed East India 
Company, supplying them with maps, informing them of mar- 
kets, and drawing up instructions for trade. With the new reign, 
however, he returned to his first love and became in 1606 one of 
the chief promotors of the petition to James for patents to colonize 
Virginia, and the next year a leading adventurer in the Virginia 
Company. Even in 1605 he secured the prospective living of 
Jamestown, and he came within an ace of going out to the Colony 
himself in the Sarah Constant, but when the time came he sent a 
curate, Robert Hunt, in his place. It is significant, too, that his 
last publication was de Soto’s expedition to Florida, which he 
Englished under the title Virginia richly valued by the Descrip- 
tion of Florida her next neighbour, a work intended to encourage 
the young colony. Well has it been said of Hakluyt that to him 
“England is more indebted for its American possessions than to 
any man of that age.” 

The mantle of Hakluyt fell on Samuel Purchas (1575-1624) 
a good steady plodder who lacked the divine fire of his predeces- 
sor, but who none the less did turn out a monumental corpus of 
early travel Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes, 
1625, which must ever remain a gold mine for the student of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean voyages. In this mighty collection most 
of the Virginia tracts were printed, together with every other 
item of American interest that Purchas could lay his hands on, 
while all the early voyages of the East India Company are given 
in detail. Purchas’s work on Virginia it must be said, is marred 
by his partisanship for John Smith, and his dependence on Smith 
for his source material. 

When we turn from the theorists and stay-at-homes to the 
men of action we find a still more intimate connexion between 
East and West during one period. This is particularly true of the 
merchant sea-captains, who sailed the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
alike, in the service of the respective companies, and is especially 
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the case of Christopher Newport, (1565-1617) who was of equal 
prominence as a skipper on both sides of the globe. This most 
interesting man—who is sadly in need of an adequate biography 
—had his first experience in American waters as far back as 1592, 
when as captain of the Golden Dragon, and with three other 
ships under his command, he led an expedition to the West Indies. 
Like most ventures of that sort in Elizabeth’s day this cruise 
was of a semi-piratical character, and we accordingly learn of 
Newport's sacking towns in Hispaniola, Honduras, Cuba, and 
Florida, to say nothing of capturing or destroying twenty Spanish 
vessels, among which was the great Madre de Dios bound for 
Spain with huge treasure on board. 

For some years thereafter we do not hear of Newport, except 
that he was one of the six masters of the Royal Navy, but he 
probably continued to function—though in a less spectacular way 
—as a sea-captain. In December, 1606, however, he was ap- 
pointed to the sole charge and command of the first expedition 
to Virginia, and as such he commanded the fleet which was to 
establish the first permanent English settlement in the Western 
Hemisphere. Newport flew his flag on the Sarah Constant (some- 
times called the Susan Constant) of 100 tons; while under him 
were the Goodspeed, Capt. Gosnold, and the Discovery, Capt. 
Ratcliffe or Sicklemore. Leaving the Downs in mid-February 
1607, the little fleet sailed the old route to the West Indies, land- 
ing at Dominica, Guadeloupe, and the Virgins, and reaching the 
Chesapeake Capes on April 26. After landing the colonists at 
Jamestown, Newport proceeded up the James River (which he 
named) in a shallop, reaching the site of Richmond. On July 1 
he set sail from Jamestown for England with the hope of bring- 
ing more men and supplies to the infant colony; and he appears 
to have reached England in the early autumn without incident. 
His return cargo, besides the inevitable supposedly gold-bearing 
rocks, was 17 tons of iron ore which was smelted and sold to the 
East India Company for £4. Newport’s stay in England was 
short, for the need of the colonists was great, and in October he 
was on his way back to Jamestown with the “first supply,” also 
taking some beads and cloth from India, sent by Sir Thomas 
Smythe. In mid-January, 1608 Newport reached Virginia a sec- 
ond time to learn of the tragic state of the colony in which more 
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than half the settlers had already died. After he had done his 
best to alleviate the suffering of the survivors he continued his 
exploration, going this time up the York River to the head of 
navigation. On April 20 he sailed for England and made a fast 
passage home, for he was back by the end of May. During the 
summer he prepared for his third trip on which he was to take 
the “second supply” out as well as presents of “Bason, Ewer, 
Bed, Clothes, and Crowne, for Emperor Powhetan.” We hear 
of him reaching Jamestown in the Mary and Margaret in early 
October, and after his arrival he sallied forth on a third voyage 
of discovery, an overland trip to reach the mysterious mountain 
range in the west from the top of which Newport hoped to see 
the waters of the Pacific as Balboa had. But the density of the 
Virginia forests defeated him, and with the coming of winter 
Newport was glad to be back in the relative luxury of James- 
town. In January 1609 he was in England again, preparing for 
his fourth trip as commander of the first Atlantic ferry, and on 
June 2 he sailed with a well found fleet of nine sail on board 
which were Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates. When 
fairly well across the ocean the fleet was battered by a terrible 
storm, and although eight of the vessels reached Jamestown, the 
flag ship Sea Venture which carried three leaders was wrecked 
on the Bermudas. After some stay the survivors built a pinnace 
and proceeded on to Virginia, which they reached in May 1610. 
This voyage was commemorated by a participant, Silvester Jour- 
dain, a cousin of John Jourdain who as President of the Council 
in India was the champion of English interests in the East Indies, 
and it was Jourdain’s tract A Discoverie of the Bermudas, other- 
wise called the Ile of Divels, 1610 which at one time was sup- 
posed had supplied Shakespeare with the local colour for The 
Tempest though later investigation attributes this, in the main, 
to Strachey’s account. Ajfter returning once again to England in 
July 1610 Newport made his fifth and last voyage to Virginia in 
the following year, taking out Sir Thomas Dale in March as High 
Marshal and acting Governor. 

Dale seems to have superseded Newport as admiral of the 
“Virginia Ocean,” and the gallant sailor was compelled to look 
for employment elsewhere; it is not surprising therefore that in 
1612 we hear of him as having entered the service of the East 
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India Company. His first employment in this service was as cap- 
tain of the Expedition, which sailed from Gravesend on January 
7, 1613, carrying out Robert Sherley, the eccentric Englishman 
who had been touring Europe as the ambassador of Abbas the 
Great, Shah of Persia. After touching at the Cape, Newport’s 
ship put in at Gwadar on the Persian coast, but treachery of the 
natives prevented a landing, so that Sherley had to be dropped 
off at the mouth of the Indus. From there Newport went to 
Bantam, where he obtained a full cargo without delay, so that 
he was back in England in July 1614. He thus had performed 
the speediest of the early voyages to the East, a feat which caused 
one of the Company’s factors to write—alluding to an old super- 
stition: ‘Captain Newport carryeth a Fly in a box with him.” 
For the speed of the trip as well as his successful trade he was 
highly commended by the Company, and was awarded a gratuity 
of 50 Jacobuses. 

Newport’s next voyage to the East was in the following year, 
when he commanded the Lion in Keeling’s fleet. Our captain 
had expected to be given command of the fleet himself, and he 
did not like the appointment of Keeling above him, although the 
other was a capable and experienced sailor who had made several 
voyages in the East India Company’s employ. It may have been 
some consolation to Newport, none the less, to have on board the 
Lion Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador accredited by James I to 
his brother monarch the Mogul Emperor Jahangir; and if New- 
port’s voyage in the Sarah Constant in 1607 may be said to have 
laid the foundations of the United States, then his voyage with 
Roe in 1615 may be said to have laid the foundations of British 
India. Roe himself had had some previous connexion with America, 
although more with the Southern part of the hemisphere rather 
than the Northern. Not only was he an active member of the 
Virginia Company, but in 1610 under the patronage of Prince 
Henry he had led an expedition to Guiana, during which he is 
said to have examined the coast from the Orinoco to the Amazon, 
and to have ascended the latter river for a thousand miles. Roe 
is believed to have made at least one and possibly two further 
voyages to South America, but of these ventures little is known. 
In spite of Roe’s exalted rank as ambassador in 1615 his posi- 
tion on Newport’s ship was not as favorable as might appear; 
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for in order to placate some of the wise-acres at Court the com- 
manders were warned not to allow Sir Thomas to encroach on 
their authority, and Roe found himself in consequence excluded 
from their deliberations and little better than a prisoner. After 
leaving the Downs on February 20, the fleet called at the Cape, 
the Comoro Islands, and Sokotra, reaching Surat in India the 
latter part of September. When the ambassador and his suite 
had been landed Newport parted company with Keeling and made 
his way back to England in the Lion, while the rest of the fleet 
held its course to Java. 

Newport seems to have reached the Thames in September, 
1617, but he was only ashore for two months, and in November 
he was off to the Indies on the Hope. We hear of him at the 
Cape the following April, sound of mind but sick of body; and 
in August when the Hope reached Java he was a dying man. 
This is the last we hear of him, but although his grave was prob- 
ably at Bantam, his name still lives on in this country, at New- 
port News, Virginia, and Newport, Rhode Island. 

Another figure second only to Newport in the significance of 
his connexion between East and West, was Martin Pring (1580- 
1627). This interesting personage was born in the right tradi- 
tion, for he came from Awliscombe, near Honiton, in Devon- 
shire and like all good Devonshire boys of those days he went to 
sea as soon as he could. In 1603 he was appointed master of the 
Speedwell, a vessel of 50 tons, which, together with a small 
barque named the Discoverer, was fitted out by some Bristol 
merchants. This expedition sailed under the license of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and Richard Hakluyt was an interested party to it. 
Pring sailed from Milford Haven April 10, and proceeding by 
way of the Azores he reached the coast of Maine near Casco Bay 
on June 2. Turning southward along the coast he explored Mas- 
sachusetts Bay which Gosnold had “overshot” the year before, 
and he put in at the harbour of Plymouth, to be made immortal 
by the Pilgrims seventeen years later. What his successors there 
called Captain’s Hill he named Mount Aldworth after a Bristol 
merchant who went out to Surat with Captain Best in 1612, to 
found the first British post on the Indian mainland. Pring’s pur- 
pose of the voyage was not only exploration, but also to get 
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sassafras, the roots and bark of which were in demand in Eng- 
land for medicinal purposes; and having loaded up a good cargo 
he set out for home in early August and reached Bristol less than 
two months later. 

In March, 1604 Pring was off again, this time as master of the 
Olive Plant in Captain Charles Leigh’s expedition to Guiana. In 
May they reached the mouth of the Oyapok River which forms 
the present boundary between French Guiana and Brazil: here 
Leigh planned to form a settlement, but his men revolted against 
the hard labour which they were forced to do in the Tropics, and 
led by Pring, insisted on returning home. Some of them were 
finally prevailed upon to stay, while Pring returned to England 
on a Dutch vessel. That Pring’s services were still in demand, 
however, is shewn by his appointment with Thomas Hanam to 
conduct a voyage to the New England coast under the authority 
of Chief Justice Sir John Popham and Sir Ferdinand Gorges. 
Sailing in October 1606 Pring made a still more detailed survey 
of the Coast from Maine to Massachusetts and “brought back 
with him’”—for so wrote Gorges—“the most exact discovery of 
that coast that ever came to my hands since, and indeed he was 
the best able to perform it of any I met withal, to this present.” 

Probably as early as 1608 Pring entered the service of the 
East India Company, but it is not until 1614 that we hear of him 
as commanding a vessel. In March of that year he sailed on the 
New Year's Gift, the flagship of Nicholas Downton’s squadron 
of four ships. They reached Surat in October and in the follow- 
ing January they fought a great battle against a superior Por- 
tuguese fleet off Swally Roads (the harbour of Surat). It was 
the story of the Spanish Armada all over again; for in a running 
fight Downton and Pring handled their ships far better than their 
adversaries, the English gunnery was far superior, and the small 
British vessels simply made mince-meat of the clumsy opponents. 
This victory enormously increased English influence in India, 
and paved the way for much of Sir Thomas Roe’s diplomatic 
success. Downton sailed the fleet to Java where he died, and the 
ships, now under Pring’s command, returned to England in 
June 1616. 

In the following February Pring sailed again, this time on 
board the James Royal, with four other vessels under his com- 
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mand. After making the usual calls at the Cape and Surat 
(where they stayed six months) the fleet reached Bantam Sep- 
tember 1, 1618. Here Pring was joined by Sir Thomas Dale—of 
whom more hereafter—but when Dale left the harbour before 
Christmas Pring stayed behind in the James which had developed 
a bad leak, and so missed the battle of Jacatra Bay. None the 
less Pring sailed with Dale to the Coromandel Coast the follow- 
ing Spring and assumed command of the fleet after the latter’s 
death. Pring as commander seems to have had trouble with his 
men, who were frequently on the verge of mutiny. Ere he left 
Bantam with Dale a revolt broke out and Pring not only had 
the five leaders severely flogged but complained vehemently to 
the Directors in London for sending out such men as “this in- 
corrigible scum of rascals, sea gulls, sea apes—whom the land 
hath ejected for their wicked lives and ungodly behaviour” 
(S. P. E. I. 23 March 1619). From Coromandel Pring returned 
by way of Sumatra to Bantam where he received news of the 
treaty of peace between England and Holland. This intelligence 
for a time changed the whole aspect of English policy in Eastern 
Seas, and Pring hoped that English and Dutch should unite, drive 
out the Portuguese entirely, and gain a complete trade monopoly, 
whereby they might “expect both wealth and honor, the two main 
pillars of earthly happiness.” In 1620 Pring took his fleet to 
Japan and he visited the Emperor of that country. He learned, 
however, of the death of William Adams, the first Englishman 
to reach Japan, who had lived on close terms with the Emperor 
for two decades. After a short return visit to Java he set out on 
his return in January, 1621, touched at the Cape in May and was 
home in September. 

During the course of the passage home the chaplain, Patrick 
Copland, took up a subscription for the building of a free school 
for Indians in Virginia. Over £70 was thus collected from the 
officers and men on board, of which Pring gave £6.13.4. and so 
pleased was the Virginia Company with his subscription that 
they made him a freeman of the Company and granted him two 
shares of land in Virginia. The East India Company on the other 
hand took a less favourable view of Captain Pring, charging him 
with having carried on private trade contrary to contract; to 
have fraternized with the Dutch; in the business of the Com- 
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pany “he had not carried himself like a man that understood 
his command ;” he was admitted to be a good navigator but a 
bad officer. So angry were the Directors that they even contem- 
plated prosecuting him, but they finally ended up by not employ- 
ing him again. Yet even then Pring’s seafaring career was not 
finished, for we hear of his making a voyage to Virginia in 1626 
ere he died in Bristol. 

A stalwart sailor who served under Pring in the East in 
1617-20 was Robert Adams, who commanded the Bull, and voy- 
aged to Japan in the Moore as second in command of the united 
fleet. This experienced navigator had previously made no less 
than five voyages to Virginia, one every year from 1609 to 1613, 
and he appears to have been one of the most well-known and 
distinguished seamen of his day. 

Mention has just been made of Patrick Copland and before 
we proceed with our navigators it is here fitting to sketch briefly 
the life of this interesting figure. A Scotsman from Aberdeen, 
Copland had for some years been a parson in Northamptonshire 
when the East India Company appointed him chaplain on Thomas 
Best’s voyage of 1612. As such he sailed on the Red Dragon, 
the famous old flagship of the Company, along with Aldworth 
and William Canning, a member of the Virginia Company; and 
he was on board when Best inflicted his two severe defeats on 
the Portuguese squadron off Swally, Dec. 1612 and Jan. 1613. 
From India he proceeded to Sumatra and Bantam, falling in with 
a Dutch skipper who gave him a young Hindu boy as a present. 
On his return to England he baptised the infidel, who was thus 
the first of his race to be received into the Anglican Church. This 
episode caused some interest in England; Archbishop Abbot was 
consulted as to the ceremony, and King James himself suggested 
the name of the boy—Peter Pope. Copland took Peter back with 
him when he went out as Captain Pring’s chaplain in 1617, and 
whiled away the tedious hours of the voyage by teaching the 
youth Latin. From Bantam Copland sailed eastward on the 
Unicorn; she was cast away on the Chinese coast, and Copland 
with the other survivors visited Japan and eventually made his 
way back to Bantam in a junk. On Copland’s return to England 
he preached a sermon at Bow Church on American colonization 
which was later published under the title of Virginia’s God be 
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thanked. This tract contains as a supplement Latin letters from 
Peter Pope to Sir Thomas Smythe and Captain Pring. Copland 
was thus doubly brought to the notice of the Virginia Company, 
which appointed him rector of the college and a member of the 
colonial council, but the projected East India School, to be built 
in Charles City County, never matured because of the terrible 
Indian massacre of March, 1622. In spite of this reverse, the 
money collected—augmented by a legacy of £300—was used to 
found another school in Bermuda, whither Copland went with 
his family in 1633. In his later years he became more and more 
of a Presbyterian, and in 1648 Bermuda got too hot for him, so 
with a large number of followers he founded a colony on Eleu- 
thera Island in the Bahamas. However, within three years the 
project was a failure, and Copland and his adherents were back 
again in Bermuda. This was his last active work; he must have 
been a very old man by then, and he evidently died shortly there- 
after. 


(To be Continued) 
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ESTHER THOMPSON'S CABIN 
Contributed by Joust McGavock Boyp 


On September second and third Wythe County celebrated its 
Sesqui-Centennial, reviewing in parade, pageant and display of 
relics the story of the early pioneers, their hardships, joys and 
achievements. One of the episodes of special interest to many 
was the wedding of Esther Thompson, a pioneer mother of 
Wythe. By her two marriages she became the ancestress of 
seven generations of men and women who have aided in the 
development of Wythe County and Southwest Virginia. This 
occasion was a tribute to her. The wedding of Esther and Sam- 
uel Crockett was represented as taking place in 1735 in Prince 
Edward County from whence they came to that part of Augusta 
County which is now Wythe County. While the wedding party 
was assembling the speaker told of a tradition connected with 
their romance which began an shipboard when the Crocketts 
and Thompsons came to this country together. The lad, Samuel, 
played with Esther, then about five, and told the father he was 
going to wait for his little daughter to “grow up” if he might. 
The father laughingly gave his consent. When Samuel was 
forty he came to claim his twenty-year-old fiance. The cere- 
mony was solemnized by Reverend John Thompson, father of 
Esther and a minister of distinction in the Presbyterian Synod. 
In the pageant, the wedding party of twelve couples with the 
bride, groom, father and mother of the bride, consisted entirely 
of Esther’s descendants, representing different families in the 
community. The speaker further told of their coming to this 
section (Wythe) and locating about 1745 where Mrs. J. Wil- 
liamson McGavock now lives. 

The subsequent history of this couple and others connected 
with it may have historic value. Harassed by Indians there 
were times when they had to seek refuge in the nearest fort. 
With great difficulty the log cabin pictured was finally built. 
It was none too large for a growing family, but it was spacious 
for its day. It is one of a very few of the old log structures 
still standing in the Southwest, and is regarded with pride by 
Esther’s numerous offspring as being the ancestral home. Soon 
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the path toward this locality became a popular one. It was 
reported that the lands were fertile, well watered, and game 
in abundance. The hardy Scotch-Irish and English pioneers 
were willing to brave the dangers and began to pour in. Court 
records show that the Montgomeries, Calhouns, and Sayers were 
close neighbors to Esther and Samuel. 

The exact date of Samuel’s death is not known, but his will 
recorded in the Augusta courthouse at Staunton shows that it 
was written December 11, 1749. It was recorded May 22, 1750, 
by Esther Thompson Crockett and Joseph Crockett, the latter 
having been appointed by Samuel as the guardian of his chil- 
dren. Hé mentions in his will that this land on the waters 
of Reed Creek was entered with James Patton. Samuel died 
at the age of sixty-five, according to the tombstone insciption. 

Esther must have had charm or perhaps marriageable women 
were scarce. In due time Esther, thirty-eight years of age, 
with eight children, married William Sayers, her youthful neigh- 
bor of twenty-three years. They had three children, two of 
whom, Robert and John Thompson, served with distinction in 
the Revolutionary War. John Thompson married Susanna 
Crockett and had a large family. They number among their 
descendants in the counties of Wythe and Pulaski, Oglesbys, 
Drapers, Grahams, Howards, Calfees, Woods, Allisons, and 
Sayers. Esther’s Bible shows that she died November 19, 1770. 
William was still a young man and four months later he was 
married again. 

Of Esther’s and Samuel’s children Anne Agnes, James and 
John remained in the county, Samuel and Andrew going to 
Tennessee. John Montgomery, a noted Indian fighter, came 
courting Anne Agnes and his Bible bears the record that they 
were married November 28, 1753. They took up their resi- 
dence on land adjoining Fort Chiswell. Thirteen children was 
the result of this union. Certain branches of well known fami- 
lies as Grahams, Kents, Tates, Spillers, Withers, Caldwells, 
Stuarts, Porterfields, Hurts and Shaffers of Wythe, Buchanans 
of Smythe, and Grahams of Tazewell trace to these parents. 
John Crockett married Elizabeth Montgomery and lived in the 
Cove, known as Crockett’s Cove. Their descendants include 
Grahams, Rapers, and Oglesbys of Wythe, Painters of Pulaski, 
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and Hulls of Smythe. James Crockett, youngest son of Esther 
and Samuel, married Mary Drake and lived for a short period 
at the original home place before taking possession of the Forge 
site on Reed Creek, near where he lived thereafter. His grand- 
daughtr, Mary McGavock, was wont to tell a story relating to 
the log house handed down by her grandmother, Mary Drake 
Crockett. When James Crockett occupied the building his wife 
wishing to improve their wilderness home begged him to have 
it clapboarded. “But where will I get the nails?”’, he asked. 
Promptly she responded, “Go to your forge and make them.” 
In time the forge made nails and other necessities such as cook- 
ing utensils, stoves and farming implements, eventually becom- 
ing one of Wythe’s most successful industries. 

Mary Crockett, daughter of James and Mary Drake Crockett, 
married James McGavock, II. and became the mistress of Fort 
Chiswell which had been established in 1758 by Colonel William 
Byrd III, of Westover. Their log house was for a long time 
a landmark on the highway, being the last remaining building 
of the old fort. It was burned in 1901. 

The next occupant of the Crockett cabin was James McGavock 
III, with his wife, Agnes Crockett. In the 1830’s brick houses 
were gradually coming into fashion and by 1839 the family was 
established in a brick residence. In 1873 J. Williamson Mc- 
Gavock acquired the property and had the cabin moved to its 
present location near the Lee Highway. It has weathered the 
years, remaining always in the hands of descendants. 

Probably no other pioneer mother of the county can claim 
more descendants with wider connections over the Southwest. 
They point with pride to the old log cabin as being the original 
home place of their ancestress, Esther Thompson, as she is 
affectionately called. 

References: Esther Sayer’s Bible, owned by John Oglesby, 
Draper, Virginia. John Montgomery’s Bible, owned by Mrs. 
W. E. Fulton, Wytheville, Va. Samuel Crockett’s will, Will 
Book Number 1, page 232, Staunton, Va. Tombstone inscrip- 
tions, Sayers-Oglesby cemetery, Wythe County, Va. Chalkley’s 
Augusta County Records, Vol. III, pages 27-28, Vol. 1. P. 23. 
The Crockett Family and Connecting Lines, by Janie Collup 
French and Zella Armstrong, Publishers, King Printing Com- 
pany, Bristol, Tenn. 
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A CRISIS IN EDUCATION, 1834* 
(Washington College) 
(Continued ) 


By Wiu1aM D. Hoyt, Jr. 


10. From the Lexington Union, October 11th 1834. 

New-York, Sept. 28, 1834. To the Editor of the Union: 
Dear Sir—Will you permit me through the medium of your col- 
umns to say a few words on the subject of Washington College. 
It is not my intention to criminate any man or set of men for the 
decline of the institution. I believe that all who are now or who 
have been connected with the College were actuated by good 
motives. 

First, as to the buildings. Some of your correspondents seem 
to think that the want of success in the institution is owing to 
decay in the old edifices, and want of architectural beauty in the 
hall. If this were true, it could be much more easily remedied 
than some of these writers seem to suppose. The old buildings 
could be underpinned with the hewn brown stone of your moun- 
tains, so as to improve their appearance vastly, while the inside 
could be refitted at a moderate expense. I will undertake to find 
an architect who will, for a moderate fee, devise a plan by which 
your ‘Dutch barn’ shall be converted into the semblance of a 
beautiful Grecian Temple without removing a brick from the 
walls, or altering the main structure of the pillars. Its being set 
low in the ground is no disadvantage in the prosecution of the 
scheme. The most chaste, perfect and tasteful building in this 
city was once the ancient Bridewell, situated in the Park. The 
same walls are still standing much lower too in the earth than 
your ‘barn.’ By the wand of one of these architectural magicians 
it has been converted into one of those beautiful structures after 
the Grecian models mentioned. The pillars are of the Doric order, 
the same as your own, if I recollect right, only facing each one 
on the wall are pilasters corresponding to each. The roof of the 
hall of course must come down in the prosecution of this plan. 
But the idea that the success of a Collegiate institution depends 
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upon the structure of its buildings is altogether fallacious—it is 
worse than the phrenologists who lay down a synopsis of our 
minds from the outside of our heads. The most successful insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country have nothing but dark jail-like 
looking buildings to boast of, and many of these too, of modern 
structure. 

The remarks of the writer alluded to about the deficiences of 
the library all are true, and more, much more, might be added 
to what he has said on that subject. These, however, belong to 
the sins of omission, as the College never possessed more of a 
library than would have been thought necessary for many a pri- 
vate gentleman even in this country—Some of our modern 
steamboats have half as many, and much better selected. There 
is a sort of trite cant in some of your circles on this subject which 
you must get rid of before your private or public libraries will 
improve. The cant I allude to consists in a man’s teeth who finds 
fault with them, that there are already more books in your libra- 
ries than he or any other man can read. One answer will suf- 
fice for this. Libraries are more important to literary men for 
purposes of reference than any thing else. For instance, suppose 
one of the resident Alumni of your College was desirous of pre- 
paring a history of your own state from its first colonization to 
the present time. Of course he would wish to consult all the 
books that have been written on the subject. How many of these 
are to be found in your libraries? Five or six at most, when I 
can find three times as many, and better selected, in one of our 
circulating libraries for which we are taxed no more per annum 
than in one of yours. Or suppose one of your young alumni 
was desirous of studying Theology, have you a copy of the An- 
cient Fathers in either of your libraries, or in the county, or in 
the Valley of Virginia? 

The library in this city for the use of mechanic’s apprentices 
would out-number all yours put together five times told. I do not 
say one word here for invidious purposes, or for the purpose of 
abusing your libraries. Every word of it is dictated by a sincere 
desire to see your College the first in the state. 

The next deficiency which I shall point at, is your want of 
being well trumpeted. Half the eclat of public institutions de- 
pends upon having their fame well sounded abroad—not merely 
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in advertising in one or two newspapers limited in their circula- 
tion, but in having it editorially puffed. Not a commencement 
takes place at Princeton but the whole pageantry is minutely de- 
scribed by a dozen writers who scatter them all through the 
papers of the surrounding country. All the distinguished men in 
convenient distance are pressed to attend—and when there, are 
treated so hospitably, that they are glad to return on a similar 
occasion.—These not only give eclat to the proceedings, but they 
lend their influence in trumpeting. Take, for instance, the com- 
mencement of Princeton last Wednesday. There were present 
Bishop White of Philadelphia, Bishop Ives, and Bishop Doane, 
besides a host of naval and military characters distinguished 
in the annals of our country. 

Another important thing in giving eclat to an institution you 
entirely neglect—Namely appointing one of the Alumni, who 
are members of one of the societies, to deliver an annual address 
before the assembled alumni. The mere assemblage of these 
graduates of the institution is similar to a renewal of their oath 
“of fealty to their alma mater. If the speaker can be at all dis- 
tinguished and such are generally selected, his fame trumpets 
forth the existence and the continued prosperity of the College 
in a printed annual message called the address of said alumni. 
This is sent to all parts of the Union and to all distinguished 
Editors. 

Another thing you entirely neglect—Conferring degrees. A 
degree conferred upon a rising man judiciously and timely ad- 
ministered to him, makes him and his friends adherents of the 
institution for life. 

In short the friends and patrons of your college are deficient 
in worldly TACT.—-It is useless to continue the exemplifications 
into all the minutiae of its management. What I have already 
said will suffice to show that the Managers of a College are as 
much bound to work for effect as the managers of a Theatre.— 
And they all do it too, but the trustees and alumni of yours. 


There is one point however connected with the same general 
view which I cannot pass over. 

Professors besides being every way competent to perform 
their duties should be chosen with the same view. One impor- 
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tant question after his solid qualification and moral worth are 
ascertained should be—Can he bring any reputation with him? 

The greatest man in the Union if he had never made his great- 
ness known would not raise your College. Your next President 
should be accomplished as a gentleman as well as distinguished 
as a scholar. His fame alone ought to build up your broken down 
walls and fill them with students. Where is such a man to be 
found, your readers ask. Col. Thayer is such a man, late Super- 
intendent of West Point Academy. He spent many years in 
Europe part of that time under the first Mathematicians and 
Engineers in France. He is himself an elegant and profound 
scholar, an accomplished gentleman, a first rate disciplinarian 
and has the worldly tact so rarely to be found united with Learn- 
ing. With Col. Thayer as President and professor of civil En- 
gineering, Military Tactics & Geology, Professor Ruffner in Lan- 
guages and Oriental Literature, Professor Farnum in Chemistry 
—with two temporary teachers until you can afford professors 
—one over the branch of Natural Philosophy and the other of 
Rhetoric, your College would do what she has never yet done— 
Flourish. 

W. A. C. 


(Wm. A. Caruthers) 
11. From the Lexington Union, October 11th 1834. 


Washington College—No. 3. Once more I am constrained to 
appear in your columns in reply to him who calls himself Q. not 
that his last number contains any thing which Hampden is called 
on to respect or regard, but because, from the ready access which 
he appeared to have to what he is pleased to call the records of 
the institution, I am induced to suspect that his standing would 
entitle him to a notice which his manner and style of addressing 
us, do not deserve at our hands. No other consideration could 
have urged us to treat him respectfully, or to spend more time 
upon him. 

Without the ability, or the inclination, or the chivalry, to enter 
the lists with him in a contest in which the feelings and the prin- 
ciples which should govern honest or honorable men are laid 
aside, and in their stead, dirty slang and foul-mouthed abuse are 
the only weapons to be measured in bloody strife—where the 
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skill and tact of his adversary in the use of such weapons are 
manifestly at odds against him, and where even victory would 
be eternal disgrace—Hampden would most respectfully decline 
taking a tilt or breaking a lance. All the honor to be acquired 
by the use of vulgar and opprobrious epithets is, therefore, most 
cheerfully conceded ; the palm is his, and no one can have higher 
claims than Q. to the laurels thus won, nor the less worthy he is 
of them, because no one was reckless enough to become his com- 
petitor. 

But he has thought proper to utter a threat of personal ex- 
posure, not by himself (he is always a peaceable man), but by 
some one who has less forbearance. I apprehend he is ‘barking 
up the wrong tree.’ Hampden despises his threats as much as he 
abhors the vindictive spirit from which they emanated. 

I had not intended to say any thing farther concerning the 
library and apparatus—or to inquire whether 500 books remained 
in the one, 4 or $5000 had been expended in the purchase of the 
other. But I will simply glance at his problem, and present the 
following considerations. 

It appears from his examination of the records of College for 
54 years prior to ’33, he is able to find only about 1000 dollars 
appropriated for the purchase of apparatus. Will any reasonable 
man credit this? That with ample funds in their hands for this 
and every other purpose, in 54 years the paltry sum of only $1000 
has been expended? But admit his calculations correct: deduct 
therefrom— 

1. Some worthless or inferior sort of articles, which every 
institution is liable to receive when it orders apparatus from 
abroad. 

2. Accidental derangement or breakage by the way, or by 
use; to which such delicate instruments are necessarily subject— 
besides the natural wear of many years. 

3. Loss from want of means at this place, to get injured or 
worn out articles repaired. 

Leaving several articles of value on hand. 

Can it be possible that with these few instruments the various 
branches of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, and Geography have been attempted to be taught in 
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this institution? Can it be believed that those who have had the 
control and management of it have thus imposed upon an un- 
suspecting community? Will it now be openly and unblushingly 
avowed that the thousands of youth who have been at Washing- 
ton College, and have been turned forth upon the world with the 
title of A. B. were wholly ignorant of the first principles of 
science? Can these things be shewn to be true, and that, too, 
from the record? Forbid it, honesty! forbid it, justice! forbid it, 
Heaven!!! The same consideration of the subject might be 
taken of the library, but enough. Q. admits that it never was 
large or valuable; and I complain that it was not extensive, but 
that now, it does not deserve the name. 

And now I permit Q. to take either horn of the dilemma which 
pleases him—either that he is mistaken in his calculations, or 
that his examination of the records has unintentionally divulged 
to the world the strongest evidence of the feeble management or 
the foul misrule which has long existed—and which, if Q. would 
try his pen again, might yet be more fully developed. 

And now, if it were not for the esteem I entertain for the pres- 
ent professors as high-minded and honorable men, I would hold 
up to view the beggarly remark of Q. as regards the reduction of 
their salaries, (he means tuition fees), which he says is in a much 
greater ratio than the reduction of their labor; but as I and every 
one who knows these worthy gentlemen are well aware that no 
consideration of that sort would enter their minds, I forbear 
replying to their unwary friend’s remarks on this subject. I feel 
well assured that they will not consider themselves much indebted 
to him for his paltry allusion to it—for to say the least of it, it 
was indeed a miserable subterfuge. 

Having thus solved his problem, his questions and his quib- 
bling, concerning the minor matters of the library, apparatus, 
&c. let us enter, in perfect good humor (for Q. cannot provoke 
us), upon the main question at issue, viz: the condition of the 
institution as it at present exists, and the causes which have pro- 
duced it. On this subject he has allowed me to be brief. 

But what did Q. assert at first? That the buildings were not 
crumbling to ruins, and would have every body to believe all that 
was said by Hampden was exaggeration and falsehood; and 
moreover, that the regular exercises of the College were going 
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on in the good old way. What says he now? ‘That decay has 
been going on in the walls of the two old buildings, and that 
effectual repair is impractical’; and recommends that one be de- 
molished and the other patched up: and in another paragraph 
that the institution is at present disorganized. How essential it 
is to some particular class of persons to have a good memory! 
But I give him due credit, for ’tis better, even should it be in the 
last agony, to acknowledge blindness, or ignorance, or prejudice, 
than to persist in error. 

I would feign hope that this consideration may induce him to 
venture one or two steps farther.—Then, indeed, on all essential 
points we would cordially agree, and our pens would then be 
harmoniously employed in the object which first called forth 
Hampden’s. Could he not be induced to acknowledge that as 
this state of things exists, there must have been some cause to 
produce it? Thus far, I know he will come: he cannot refuse— 
for he admits already that the result was foreseen. We would 
almost venture to say for him that the cause was as self evident, 
viz: mismanagement, foul, inexcusable mismanagement—and 
reckless negligence on the part of those to whom its government 
was entrusted. But hold! says Q., not quite so fast—I cannot 
make the full stride—the present professors are not wholly to 
blame! I will meet him half way, and assist him by admitting 
it. I will cheerfully accord to them the meed of talents, which 
if hereafter exercised in their proper sphere, and judiciously 
called forth, combined with industry and energy, are able to 
effect much. The last step is easy to Q.—he is now ready to take 
it. The trustees are in fault. But be cautious, my dear Q.: this 
step is the most dangerous step of all. Look well before you 
venture—you may be placing your foot on a torpedo, whose 
shock might annihilate us both, and at one fell swoop we would 
be exterminated. Step gently to one side, therefore, and with me, 
admit that the blame is not exclusively theirs—but that there are 
faults on all hands.—And now, you are safe over, my dear Q., 
may Heaven preserve us both from such perilous situations in 
future! 

And now the danger past, and with a laudable determination 
that no particular individual or individuals, shall be charged with 
having drawn us into it, let us all shake hands in friendship— 
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Trustees, President, Q., Fuscus, And Observer, and your humble 
Hampden, and the whole community, may unite in effecting this 
dearest object of our solicitude, the resuscitation of this vener- 
able institution. The first important movement must be made 
by the trustees. They are already awake. We already see the 
spirit which should actuate them springing up, and I trust it will 
be exerted to its utmost strength and vigor. Those talented and 
scientific gentlemen of the professorship, it is believed the board 
will select to render the faculty complete, nothing more is want- 
ing. What then can present an obstacle to success? Washington 
College will be resuscitated.—Already do we see it begin to arise 
from its humble and prostrate condition—already do we see the 
almost extinguished spark of science rekindling, and we trust it 
shall continue to burn and radiate until every dark and remote 
corner of our widely extended and happy country shall be en- 
lightened by the universal glare of its illumining and genial rays. 

Now in the name of science and of that sage who gave the 
institution birth—in the name of the youth of our country— 
and in the name of the whole community who are so deeply inter- 
ested, I would call on every one concerned to awaken to their 
highly responsible duties. Let decision, energy and promptitude 
characterize your future course, and your success must be cer- 
tain and complete. Then shall your names descend as benefac- 
tors to all time, ‘and future generations shall rise up and call ye 
blessed.’ 

Hampden. 


(J. R. Jordan) 
(To be Concluded) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON CUSTIS LEE 


By Jas. Lewis Howe 


“* * * And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
but evanescent as footprints washed out by the next tide, are 
those left by the subject of this sketch. 

Greatness demands a fitting environment in which to reveal 
itself. Detailed for insignificant jobs; tied to an uncongenial sec- 
retarial desk when momentous issues were at stake; nominally 
an executive, when half a score of experienced professors were 
holding the reins and trying to guide an infant university along 
paths indistinctly marked out by his father ; asked only to preside 
at faculty meetings and to occasionally chide unresponsive stu- 
dents ; such was for four decades the environment of Custis Lee, 
the very decades in which the inherent greatness of the man 
should have been given opportunity to flourish and bear fruit. 
Not indeed a wasted life, but one which left no footprints for 
the admiration of posterity. 

If ever a child was born with the traditional silver spoon in 
its mouth, that child was Custis Lee. His mother, Mary Custis, 
was daughter of George Washington Parke Custis, builder of the 
stately Arlington mansion. Parke Custis was grandson of Martha 
Custis, who after the death of her first husband married George 
Washington; he, being childless himself, adopted Parke Custis 
as his son. To Parke Custis and Mary Lee Fitzhugh, his wife, 
were born four children, three of them dying in infancy, so that 
Mary Custis was brought up as an only child, in a home luxuri- 
ous according to the time and abounding in hospitality. 

William Henry Fitzhugh of Ravensworth in Fairfax County 
was a cousin of Mary Custis and also of Robert Edward Lee; 
as children both were frequent visitors in his home and they may 
be said to have more or less grown up together. But when this 
childhood friendship began to ripen into love, the master of 
Arlington was slow in becoming reconciled to the idea of his 
heiress daughter as the wife of a West Point cadet with no 
livelihood beyond his income as a lieutenant in the United States 
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Army. However, the character of Robert E. Lee soon gained 
the goodwill of Mr. Custis, and a brilliant wedding crowned the 
persistent love affair of the young folks. 

According to the account of one present, there was an amus- 
ing side to the ceremony, as “the night of the wedding at Arling- 
ton happened to be one of steady rain, and much fun arose at 
the appearance of the Rev. Ruel Keith, who arrived drenched to 
the skin and, though a tall man, was compelled to conduct the 
nuptial service in the clothes of my cousin, Parke Custis, a very 
great gentleman but a small man so far as inches were con- 
cerned.” The wedding party lasted for a week and then after 
visits to various relatives the young lieutenant and his bride set- 
tled down to the life of an army engineer at Fort Monroe. 

George Washington Custis Lee was the first child to bless this 
marriage and was naturally named for his grandfather, who 
looked upon him as the future master of Arlington. Custis Lee 
did not long reign as an only child, as before he was fourteen 
he shared his throne with four sisters and two brothers, but by 
his grandfather he was always looked on as an only grandchild. 
During the three years before his sister Mary appeared on the 
scene little Custis had lavished on him all the petting of a first 
baby, as is indicated by the wealth of pet names bestowed on him. 
The name of “Boo” stuck most tenaciously, even beyond his child- 
hood days, but “Bun” and “Bunny,” “Boose” and “Dunket” were 
quite indiscriminately used. His mother writes his grandmother 
Custis, “Bunny is too sweet; he is the most restless creature you 
ever saw and very mischievous”; and again when he was a year 
old: “He is the sweetest little fat creature you ever saw & obeys 
his father most implicitly. If he wakes up in the night and cries & 
Robert speaks to him, he stops immediately.” Already it is evi- 
dent that it is only his father’s influence which will save him 
from being spoiled. 

When Custis was two years old, his father was ordered to 
Washington and the family could make their home at Arlington. 
Here “young Mrs. Lee delighted to show her young son to the 
many friends and relatives who came to spend a day or maybe 
a week.” ‘When Lieutenant Lee returned each evening from 
his duties in Washington, there was always an hour of play with 
little Custis before he was taken off to bed by his nurse.” Soon 
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another baby was added to the family. “Little Mary was a spe- 
cial delight to her father; but it was Custis who always held the 
first place in the affection of his mother. She was inclined to 
spoil him; and her father, who thought of his grandson as the 
future master of Arlington, indulged him far more than he 
should have done. It was his father only who corrected him.” 

Following the fortunes of an army officer, Lieutenant Lee was 
detailed to St. Louis and his parting charge to little Custis, then 
not quite five, was to “look after mother.” ‘The little fellow 
took his father’s words very seriously, and felt that quite a re- 
sponsibility had been laid on his shoulders.” He had always 
“been indulged by his grandfather, and he missed the firmness 
with which his father managed him. He was inclined to be will- 
ful; but in his most difficult moods he could be managed by a 
gentle remnider that his father had left the family in his care.” 
On their frequent visits to relatives “Custis, a handsome and 
most engaging child, was soon quite spoiled by the attention he 
received and evidently acquired, among some members of the 
family, the reputation of being unmanageable. Rumors of this 
having reached his father, he wrote his wife: ‘Our dear little boy 
seems to have among his friends the reputation of being hard 
to manage, a distinction not at all desirable, as it indicates self- 
will and obstinacy. Perhaps these are qualities he really possesses, 
and he may have a better right to them than I am willing to 
acknowledge; but it is our duty, if possible, to counteract them 
and assist him to bring them under control. * * * you must 
assist me in my attempts, and we must endeavor to combine the 
mildness and forbearance of the mother with the sternness and 
perhaps unreasonableness of the father. I pray God to watch 
over and direct our efforts in guarding our little son, that we 
may bring him up in the way that he should go.’ ” 

On his second detail to St. Louis, Lieutenant Lee took his 
wife, Custis and the second boy, Rooney, with him. Mrs. Lee 
was acting as schoolmistress to the boys and writes her mother: 
“Custis gets a spelling lesson by heart every day & has improved 
very much in his writing; but it is very hard to induce him to 
sit down to his lessons, tho’ I think he is on the whole improv- 
ing”; and a little later she writes: “I have some idea of trying 
Custis at school this fall * * * to see if it will stimulate him; 
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but he is always so led away by his companions that I am a 
little afraid.” 

The next winter Mrs. Lee and the children, now four in num- 
ber, were back at Arlington, and an incident occurred that in 
various versions has become almost a pulpit classic, though sel- 
dom with any mention as to who the persons involved were. As 
recounted by Miss MacDonald in her recent Life of Mrs. Lee, 
the story is as follows: ““Mrs. Lee consoled herself in her hus- 
band’s absence by constantly talking to Custis about his father, 
telling him that when he grew to be a man she hoped he would 
follow in his father’s footsteps. Custis took his mother’s words 
literally, but could not see why he should wait until he was a 
man. Lee returned to Arlington in December. Taking Custis 
with him for a walk on a day when the ground was covered with 
snow, he found that Custis had dropped behind. Turning to look 
for his son, Lee saw that the little fellow was walking in the 
tracks made by him, imitating his every movement. When Mrs. 
Lee heard of the incident, she told her husband of the emphasis 
she had laid on Custis’s following in his father’s steps. ‘Then, 
said Captain Lee, ‘it behooves me to walk very straight, when 
my son is already following in my tracks.’” At the time of this 
incident Custis was three months over seven years old. 

When twelve years old Custis was sent to the near-by classical 
school of Rev. George A. Smith at Clarens, and later studied 
under Mr. Benjamin Hallowell, a distinguished pedagogue of 
Alexandria, who had prepared his father for West Point. It was 
now up to Custis to decide upon his life-work, and only natural 
that he should incline to follow his father. Appointment as cadet 
‘at large’ to West Point was obtained from President Zachary 
Taylor, who was, until superceded by General Scott, the early 
hero of the Mexican war, and who was a distant relative of the 
Lees. At midsummer, 1850, he entered on his duties as cadet 
at the United States Military Academy. 


Of the career of Custis Lee at West Point Freeman says: “He 
had abundant ability, but at first he was somewhat indolent. His 
father had to deal tactfully with him in order to arouse in him a 
determination to excel.” Under his father’s admonitions, he soon 
began applying himself to his work, so successfully indeed that 
on graduation in 1854 he held the first standing in his class, with 
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no demerits in his record. In addition he was one of the most 
popular cadets in the institution. All this was a great joy to his 
father and their mutual interest in engineering was a strong 
bond between them. This was of course increased by the son’s 
winning, as the father had done twenty-five years before, ap- 
pointment to the Engineer Corps. 

After graduation Custis Lee served in construction and im- 
provement of various fortifications in Florida, Georgia, and San 
Francisco Bay. In November 1857 Parke Custis died, com- 
pletely changing the fortunes of the Lee family. The Arlington 
estate was left to his grandson, Custis, subject to his mother’s 
life interest. “As soon as Custis learned that his grandfather 
had failed to devise Arlington to his parents, he set about to cor- 
rect the error, executing and delivering a deed conveying Arling- 
ton, its paintings and furnishings, its priceless heirlooms and 
hereditaments, to his father.” This naturally Colonel Lee refused 
to accept, writing his son: “I am deeply impressed with your 
ilial feeling of love and consideration, * * * and am equally 
touched by your disinterestedness, * * * but I cannot accept 
your offer. It is not from an unwillingness to receive from you 
a gift you may think proper to bestow, or to be indebted to you 
for any benefit great or small. But simply because it would not 
be right for me to do so. Your dear grandfather distributed his 
property as he thought best, and it is proper it should remain as 
he bestowed it.” Arlington was in a decidedly run-down condi- 
tion, and Freeman says that “Custis probably was actuated by a 
desire to have his father own a property on which he, and not 
the son, would have to spend money.” It was rather, it seems 
to me, that Custis preferred his life as an engineer to that of a 
farmer, trying to build up a delapidated estate and make it a 
fitting home for his mother and sisters. Such a life had no at- 
traction for one of his engineering tastes. On the other hand, 
his father, now fifty, might soon be expected to retire from the 
army, and there could be no better place than Arlington, which 
he would be engaged in restoring for his own home; it would be 
no congenial place for a son who had shown no inclination to 
settle down and lead a family life. 


His father had procured for Custis an assignment in Wash- 
ington, so that again he could make his home at Arlington and 
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assist his father in managing the estate, and incidentally it gave 
Custis the opportunity of trying out on an experimental scale the 
life of a farmer and country gentleman. That type of engineer- 
ing did not, however, have much fascination for him. One piece 
of military engineering he carried out for the Government at 
this time was the restoration and conditioning of the defenses of 
Washington along the Potomac River, especially Fort Washing- 
ton. This was a little later to relieve the Government from much 
worry and apprehension. 


In the spring of 1861 the war had broken out, Virginia had 
seceded, and on April 20, bitterly torn by conflicting loyalties, 
Robert E. Lee had tendered his resignation from the United 
States Army. Custis was as loath as his father to leave the 
service of the United States, nor did his father seek to influence 
him, but on May 2nd he resigned from the United States En- 
gineers and was on the 10th appointed Major of Engineers in the 
Provisional Army of Virginia. When the Virginia forces were 
turned over to the Confederate States, he was commissioned a 
Captain of Engineers; in August he was made aide-de-camp to 
President Davis, with rank of Colonel. 

In his position of aide-de-camp to the President, he was un- 
doubtedly Mr. Davis’ confidential advisor on all points which 
involved engineering, especially on defenses. Instances of his 
work may be cited: in October, 1861, he was sent “to Goldsbor- 
ough, North Carolina, with a regiment and battalion of Georgia 
Volunteers, to meet an expected attack of the United States fleet, 
which did not materialize. In the spring of 1863 he was sent to 
examine the defenses of Charleston, and here he was so success- 
ful that Charleston was one of the few ports never captured. 
The success of his enterprise here seems to have been due to 
his building his defenses some distance back from the shore, so 
that an invading force would be deprived of support from a 
fleet. In June, 1863, he was put in command of the defences of 
Richmond with the rank of Brigadier-General, and on October 
20, 1864, was promoted to Major-General, although he had posi- 
tively declined this honor when it was offered to him. He cared 
little for honors and titles, and several times during the spring 
of 1864 he still signs himself “Col. & Aide-de-Camp.” 


It was in this spring of 1864 that President Davis sent a mes- 
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senger to General Robert E. Lee suggesting that General Custis 
be put in command of a branch of the army at a certain point, 
adding that he would be glad to promote him and make him a 
Major-General or even a Lieutenant-General in carrying out 
this work. The father’s answer is very characteristic: “I am 
very much obliged to the President for the high opinion he ex- 
presses of Custis Lee, and I hope that, if Custis has the oppor- 
tunity, he will prove himself not entirely unworthy of the Presi- 
dent’s high opinion. But he is an untried man in the field— 
against his will and my own, the President has kept him on his 
staff—and I will not take an untried man and promote him over 
my veteran officers, especially when that man is my son. The 
President can do what he pleases, but I will not be a party to 
any such transaction.” 

The Local Defense Troops, under Custis Lee’s command, were 
rather a motley crew, many of them being clerks and industrial 
workers from the city, today at desk or foundry, tomorrow in 
the field. When Richmond fell April 2, 1865, he formed a skele- 
ton division with these and those from Drewry’s and Chaffin’s 
Bluff, and joined Ewell’s corps, itself a skeleton corps of the 
Army of Northern Virginia on the retreat from Petersburg. His 
first opportunity for real command, under most distressing cir- 
cumstances, did not fail to add luster to his name and give to 
those skilled in military affairs the highest estimate of his mili- 
tary ability. Four days later at Sailor’s Creek he was captured 
with his corps commander, General Ewell; his first battle in the 
field became his last. 

There have been various conjectures as to why President Davis 
retained Custis Lee in Richmond as aide-de-camp, when it was 
his desire as well as that of his father that he should have active 
service in the field. It has even been suggested that it was the 
outcome of the President’s latent animosity toward Lee. It seems 
to me that the explanation is far simpler. Under the Constitu- 
tion of the Confederacy the President was Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, and he successfully resisted until February, 1865, 
the efforts of the Confederate Congress to deprive him of this 
position. Mr. Davis was a graduate of West Point, had had six 
years of army experience, such as it was, and he considered him- 
self fully competent to direct the war; he often did not hesitate 
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to go contrary to the advice of his military staff. Here was at 
hand a recent graduate of West Point who stood first in his class 
and had had six years of practical training in military engineer- 
ing, especially valuable in defense; a man very quiet and self- 
effacing, who could be absolutely depended on in every confi- 
dential relation, and whose advice and judgment in military mat- 
ters would be invaluable. In other words, Custis Lee was for 
three and a half years actually chief-of-staff of the Confederate 
Army and Navy. How much of the credit and blame received 
by Mr. Davis for success and failure of Confederate arms be- 
longs to him and how much to Custis Lee, history will never 
reveal. Mr. Davis’ high regard for him is indicated by his state- 
ment to Major Jed Hotchkiss that should anything happen to 
General Robert E. Lee, he proposed putting General Custis Lee 
in his place. While from time to time Custis Lee was assigned 
to engineering work, as on the Goldsborough and Charleston 
fortifications, his position must have been in general to him ex- 
ceedingly onerous and unsatisfactory. 

In reorganizing their staff after the war, the Board of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute had little hesitation in electing General 
Custis Lee to the Chair of Military and Civil Engineering. In 
accepting the position he says: “* * * I am willing to under- 
take any branch that you think I am capable of teaching, and if 
I do not equal the expectations formed of my ability, I can of 
course resign and make way for some one better suited for the 
position. * * * The question of salary is of no consequence, so 
that I can live, as I have lost every thing by the war. My chief 
desire is to be useful and do something for my native state.” 
This letter is very characteristic of the man; a very low rating 
of his own ability, and a willingness to be of any possible service 
to others. As a matter of fact, his teaching at the Institute was 
by no means confined to engineering. The record shows that for 
two years at least he had the entire charge of the two upper 
classes in chemistry. 

His father had become President of Washington College and 
his first development to meet the physical needs of the institu- 
tion was the building of a College Chapel, as there was no place 
where any considerable number of the rapidly increasing student 
body could assemble. Two years later it was strongly felt that 
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another faculty house was imperative, and that it should be a 
larger house than any on the campus, to give General Lee more 
room for his family and especially for the many guests he de- 
sired to entertain. It has been generally considered that both 
these buildings were planned by General Lee and constructed 
under his direct supervision. However, the plans for both have 
recently come to light, and both were drawn by Custis Lee, hav- 
ing a few pencil annotations by his father. In a letter to Pro- 
fessor David C. Humphreys written in 1909, General Custis Lee 
tells of the book from which he got the Chapel design and says 
it was selected “because it was simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive.” Father and son must have spent many pleasant hours 
over these plans, but most of the detailed work was evidently 
done by the son, and the same is undoubtedly true of the super- 
vision of construction. In this work Custis Lee was in his true 
element as engineer. In spite of gradually increasing infirmities 
on the part of both General and Mrs. Lee, the weakness of Miss 
Agnes and occasional recurrence of Custis’ rheumatism, these 
five years were undoubtedly the happiest the family had ever en- 
joyed, for all were there except Rooney and Robert, Jr., and 
these made frequent visits, the former with his new wife, who 
was a great favorite with all the family. 

The fall of 1870 had begun auspiciously in spite of the grow- 
ing weakness of General Lee, but the dreaded blow came in Oc- 
tober with his fatal stroke, quickly followed by his death. As the 
question of his successor arose, the feeling on the part of both 
students and community was very strong that Custis Lee was 
the logical man to take his father’s place, and in spite of misgiv- 
ings on the part of one or two of the Board, the Trustees enthusi- 
astically elected him President of Washington College. 

One of the objections raised to electing Custis Lee as Presi- 
dent was that he was not connected with any church, and it is 
interesting to note that at the first visit of the Bishop to Lexing- 
ton after his assumption of the Presidency, General Custis Lee 
was confirmed in the Episcopal Church by Bishop F. M. Whittle. 
Ever after he took great interest in the church, which he later 
remembered generously in his will. 

While Custis Lee had never had experience as executive, he 
had been sufficiently close to his father to be familiar with the 
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duties required of a college president of that day. His father’s 
plans for the college were well on their way, as far as its re- 
sources permitted, and were in charge of a competent faculty; 
there were no new plans for him to suggest. Students occasion- 
ally came to him for advice as to their studies, but these gener- 
ally he referred to members of the faculty who had had long 
experience with student direction. Cases of discipline were in 
extreme cases referred to him by the faculty, and these were 
always a source of embarrassment, both to him and to the stu- 
dent. A typical instance is recounted by an old student that is 
worth quoting. “My one personal contact with General Custis,” 
says this student (John Ingles, 95), “is one of the pleasantest 
memories of my life. For some student prank, I think it was for 
making a raid on the V. M. I. and rolling their cannon into the 
ravine, the faculty sent me up before General Lee. * * * I will 
never forget the contrast in the way I felt that afternoon when I 
went up to General Lee’s house and the way I felt when I came 
out. * * * JT do not remember all that was said but I do remember 
that there was never a word of reproof and that for some reason 
I felt sorry for him instead of feeling sorry for myself, and the 
impression of his gentleness and kindliness mixed with his dig- 
nity and even austereness remains with me. When he dismissed 
me these were his parting words which I think I can quote ver- 
batim ‘Son, have all the fun you can. I have never had any fun 
in my life.’ I have tried to remember whether or not he said 
innocent fun and while, of course, he meant that I don’t think 
he said it.” 

General Lee’s necessary University correspondence was con- 
scientiously attended to, but as far as it involved courses of study 
was generally referred to members of the faculty. At the close 
of the session of 1872-3, Professor William Allan had resigned 
from the Department of Applied Mathematics (as Engineering 
was then called), and General Lee volunteered to take his place, 
and carried at least two of the Engineering classes through the 
year, and somewhat later he taught the classes regularly. At the 
faculty meetings, when his health permitted, he was always pres- 
ent and presided, but rarely had any observations to offer. Solici- 
tation for much needed funds for the University was impossible 
to his nature; if he had the funds himself, he would give them 
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and often did, but he could never ask another for them, even for 
the University. Nor was it in him to solicit students. Student 
attendance, which reached a high-water mark of 410 in the ses- 
sion of 1867-68, had dropped to 336 in 1870-71, the last session 
which opened with General Robert E. Lee as President, and was 
continuing to drop rapidly ; three years later it was only 226, and 
it fell to its low-water mark of 96 in the session of 1881-82. 

In 1873 his mother’s health was steadily growing worse and 
that of his sister Agnes was becoming more serious. On October 
15 Miss Agnes passed away, followed just three weeks later by 
Mrs. Lee. His own health, which was not good throughout the 
war and had continued to trouble him ever since, was now becom- 
ing still more impaired, aggravated by worry and sorrow and 
most of all by the recognition of his apparent failure as a Uni- 
versity President. At their meeting at the close of this year he 
presented to the Board of Trustees his resignation, written in his 
own hand and marked “Confidential.” This placed the Trustees 
in somewhat of a dilemma. On the one hand, it was recognized 
that as a University executive General Custis Lee must be con- 
sidered a failure; he had, as had been foreseen by some of the 
Board at his election none of the needful qualifications for that 
office ; under his administration the University was steadily going 
down, both in attendance and in resources. On the other hand, 
he was contributing its greatest asset, the name of Lee; and 
through him the University was helping the South pay just trib- 
ute to the family of its devoted idol. It would be throwing away 
this asset to sever connection with the Lee family. They decided 
to decline the resignation but grant him a year’s leave of absence. 
From then on for several years he lived quietly at home, with 
occasional visits to relatives, now and then resuming his work, 
and several times renewing his resignation. Late in 1878 he 
writes from Romancoke to a friend: “I was very unwell after 
leaving White Sulphur, suffered a great deal, and passed many 
miserable, lonely days in my bed and room. * * * Under the 
good offices of my brother (Robert, Jr.) and the quiet of the 
country, I have improved very much, and, as I believe, am quite 
well again, except in my wrist, which is still stiff and good for 
nothing. * * * I suppose I shall have to go back to Lexington, 
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where I can always find something to do, whether regularly on 
duty or not.” 

By the spring of 1879 his health had decidedly improved and 
he again took up his duties as President, and until 1889 as act- 
ing-Professor of Applied Mathematics. That year David C. 
Humphreys was made full professor and from then on General 
Lee was relieved of all professorial work. He was regularly 
present at the Faculty meetings, where he quietly presided but 
rarely took any part in the discussions. In a letter to Col. Mar- 
shall McDonald in 1887 he concludes rather pathetically: “I 
should like very much to get away from my present duties, and 
have several times made an earnest effort to do so, but without 
success. It seems to be intended that I should end my days 
here, and possibly it is just as well, even from my standpoint, as 
I am too good for nothing, now, I take it, to undertake any- 
thing else.” 

Finally at the close of 1896 he again sent in his resignation, 
with these words: “I am utterly useless here, with but little prob- 
ability of ever being more useful to the University, and therefore 
desire to be relieved from duty as its president. I should like my 
resignation—which is hereby tendered—to take effect on the first 
of July next, or at any prior date that may be deemed best by 
the Board. I have no faults to find, nor complaints to make, and 
only wish to vacate my office, to which I was appointed by your 
Honorable Body nearly twenty-five years ago, because I am un- 
able to perform its duties.” 

This time his resignation was regretfully accepted and he was 
made President Emeritus. Two years later the Board elected him 
Trustee, but he declined to accept this position. At the close of 
the academic year of 1896-97 he moved to Ravensworth, the old 
Fitzhugh estate, then occupied by Mrs. Fitzhugh (Tabb) Lee, 
her sister Miss Melville Bolling, and Fitzhugh’s elder son, Robert 
E. Lee, III. The younger son, George Bolling Lee was then 
studying medicine in New York. 

Of his life at Ravensworth I draw from letters of Dr. Bolling 
Lee and from the old caretaker of the estate. He led a quiet, 
more or less secluded life, receiving comparatively few visitors, 
although quite a few of his old friends and professors from 
Washington and Lee came there from time to time. He exercised 
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in the gardens and around the farm every day, visiting the stables 
and cow-barns, and took great interest in building cisterns and 
sewers which are today of great service to the place. His after- 
noons and evenings were spent in the library, poring over scien- 
tific books, mostly pertaining to engineering. He drove frequently 
around the neighborhood but rarely got out to visit with any- 
one. His sisters, Miss Mary and Miss Mildred were frequent 
visitors, but the only time he ever left the place over night was 
a two week’s visit to his brother Robert at Romancoke. His life 
at Ravensworth was very happy and he took great interest in all 
the farmers and servants, helping them in many ways. He built 
a bellfry for the Good Shepherd Church, where his nephew Rob- 
ert was for many years Sunday School superintendent. He kept 
an engineering table in his apartment and busied himself with 
drawings for the dairy, stables, sewers and cisterns. Perhaps 
these sixteen years were the happiest period of his life, free 
from all care and worry over undone work that he felt he should 
have done, free to exercise his engineering talents without com- 
pulsion, enjoying his loved retirement from people. 

In December, 1911, in his eightieth year, he slipped on the 
stairs and fractured his hip. For more than a year he was con- 
fined to his bed and a wheeled chair, but while never again able 
to walk, he never uttered a complaint. He passed quietly away 
on February 18, 1913, and was laid in the family mausoleum he 
had himself constructed, beside the remains of his loved and 
honored father. 
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WILLIAM BYRD TITLE BOOK* 
(Continued ) 


EVIDENCES concerning the Coal Mine 


Colo. Byrd understanding there was 
a Coal Mine? upon some Land lying 
near Monocan Town which had not 
been granted to the French took out a 
Patent for 344 Acres including the 
same which Patent was Dated the 
20th of October 1704. As follows 


TO ALL TO WHOM these presents shall come I Francis Nich- 
olson Esqr. her majesty’s Lieutenant & Governor General of Vir- 
ginia send greeting WHEREAS his late Majesty King Charles 
the Second hath been graciously pleased by his Royal Letters 
Patents under the Great Seal of England bearing Date at West- 
minster the Tenth Day of October in the Eight & Twentieth 
Year of his Reign amongst other Things in the said Letters Pat- 
ents contained to continue & Confirm the Ancient Power & priv- 
iledge of Granting Fifty Acres of Land for every person Im- 
ported into this Colony of Virginia NOW KNOW YE that I 
the said Francis Nicholson Esqr Governor &c DO with the Ad- 


1A letter written by William Byrd states that on “the 10 and 11th May, 
1701, I with Coll. Randolph, Capt. Eppes, Capt. Webb, etc. went up to the 
new settlement of ye French Refugees at ye Manakin Town . . . We went 
up to ye Cole, w’ch is not above a mile and a half from their settlement 
on the great upper Crecke, w’ch, riseing very high in great Raiens, hath 
washed away the Banke that the Coal lyes bare, otherwise its very deep in 
the Earth, the land being very high and near the surface is plenty of slate.” 
He returned with his Companions over the ‘new Road’ which he caused to 
be marked xxx and led either to the falls or the mill. Lawson, the Sur- 
veyor-General and historian of North Carolina, ascribes the discovery of 
the coal to a Huguenot settler at Manakin-Town, “who having shot a fowl, 
which fell into the river near where the bank was precipitous, went down 
to the assistance of his dog, who, going for the fowl, had difficulty in regain- 
ing the summit of the bank. The Frenchman, in his efforts to climb back, 
dislocated some earth at the foot of a shrub of which he had taken hold, 
and ae oe ener coal. ey known his discovery, the land 
was surveyed and patent y one of the gentry.” The patentee appears 
to have been William Byrd, “who understanding that there oa a pS yo 
upon some land lying near Monacan town, which had not been granted to 
the French, took out a patent for 344 acres, including the same, which pat- 
ent was dated October 20, 1704.”—(Brock’s Huguenot Emigration to Vir- 
ginia, p. 43). 


*Copyright, 1940, Virginia Historical Society. 
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vice & Consent of the Council of State accordingly give & Grant 
unto the Honble. William Byrd Esqr A Tract of Land lying on 
the South Side of James River in Henrico County within the 
Limits of the Land laid out for the French Refugees but not by 
any of them Seated bounded as followeth (Vizt) beginning at a 
Corner upon the Upper Monocan Creek in the French Head Line 
Thence along the same East forty Degrees South two hundred 
& Eighty poles to a Corner thence North Eight Degrees East 
three hundred & Sixteen poles to a Corner upon the Creek below 
the Cole Mine thence up the Water Course of the same accord- 
ing to the several meanders thereof to the place where it begun In- 
cluding three hundred & forty four Acres the said Land being due 
unto the said William Byrd by & for the Transportation of Seven 
persons into this Colony whose Names are to be in the Records 
mentioned under this Patent TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the 
said Land with his due Share of all Mines & Minerals therein 
contained with all Rights & priviledges of Hunting Hawking 
Fishing & Fowling with all Woods Waters & Rivers with all 
profits Commodities & Hereditaments whatsoever belonging to 
the said Land to him the said William Byrd Esqr his Heirs & 
Assigns for ever in as large & Ample Manner to all Intents & 
purposes as hath been used & allowed since the First Planta- 
tion TO BE HELD of our Sovereign Lady the Queen her 
Heirs & Successors as of her Mannor of East Greenwich in free 
and Common Soccage & not in Capite nor by Knight’s Service 
YIELDING & PAYING unto our said Sovereign Lady the 
Queen her heirs & Successors for every fifty Acres of Land 
hereby granted at the Feast of St Michael the Archangel the 
Fee Rent of One Shilling which payment is to be made Yearly 
from Year to Year. Provided that if the said William Byrd 
Esqr his heirs or Assigns do not seat or Plant or Cause to be 
seated or planted on the said Land within three Years next en- 
suing the Date hereof, that then it shall & may be Lawfull for 
any Adventurer or Planter to make Choise thereof & Seat there- 
upon GIVEN under my hand & the Seal of the Colony this 20th 
day of October in the Third Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lady ANNE by the Grace of God of England Scotland France 
& Ireland Queen Defender of the Faith &c. Annoq Dni. 1704 


FRANCIS NICHOLSON 
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A Large Tract of Land lying above 
Barmuda Hundred on the South Side 
of James River containing 4250 Acres 
had been formerly possest by John 
Zouch? Esqr who dying without Heir, 
the Land was found to Escheat & was 
thereupon granted to Abel Gower 
Gentleman who Assigned the same to 
Colo Byrd, & he took out an Escheat 
Patent for it in his own Name Dated 
the 20th day of April 1682 As follows 


TO ALL TO WHOM these presents shall come I Sir Francis 
Chicheley Knight his Majesty’s Deputy Governor of Virginia 
Send Greeting in our Lord God Everlasting WHEREAS his 
Majesty hath been graciously pleased by his Royal Letters Pat- 
ents under the Great Seal of England bearing Date at West- 
minster in the 28th Year of his Reign, amongst other Things in 
the said Letters Patents contained, to continue & Confirm the 
Ancient Priviledge & Power of granting fifty Acres of Land for 
every person imported into this his Majesty’s Colony of Virginia 
NOW KNOW YE that I the said Sir Henry Chicheley Knight 
his Majesty’s Deputy Governor &c DO with Consent of the 
Council of State accordingly give & Grant unto Colo William 
Byrd four Thousand Two Hundred fifty Acres of Land, accord- 
ing to the most Ancient & Lawfull Bounds thereof lying & being 
in Henrico County, which John Zouch Esqr died seized of & 
was found to Escheat to his Majesty as by an Inquisition recorded 
in the Secretary’s Office, under the Hands & Seals of William 
Byrd Esqr Escheator of the said County & a Jury sworn before 
him for that purpose dated the One & twentieth day of October 
1680, may more fully appear, which said Land was since granted 





2In 1627 Sir John Zouch, Knt. of Cednor, Derbyshire, Eng. was recom- 
mended as Governor of Virginia. He did not receive the position but was 
appointed one of the King’s Commissioners to consider the condition in 
Virginia. He sold the family seat of Cednor and with his son and daughter 
settled in that part of Henrico which is now Chesterfield. There his son 
John Zouch established an iron works which evidently was not a success as 
Sir John in his will dated Aug. 30, 1636, stated that both he and his son 
had lost heavily. In 1681 the land escheated to William Byrd, John Zouch 
the son having died without heirs. The daughter of the emigrant had re- 
turned to England—(Wm, and Mary Quarterly I, 222; Wm. and Mary 
Quarterly, 2nd Series, III, 194.) 
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to Abel Gower, who hath made his Composition according to 
Act, and by the said Gower assigned unto the said William Byrd 
as by the said Records appears TO HAVE & TO HOLD the 
said Land with his due Share of all Mines & Minerals therein 
Contained with all Rights & priviledges of Hunting Hawking 
Fishing & Fowling with all Woods, Waters & Rivers with all 
profits Commodities & Hereditaments whatsoever to the said 
Land belonging to him the said Colo William Byrd & his Heirs 
for ever, in & large & ample Manner to all intents & Purposes as 
hath been used & allowed since the First plantation TO BE 
HELD of Our Sovereign Lord the King his Heirs & Successors 
as of his Mannor of East Greenwich in free & common Soccage 
& not in Capite nor by Knights Service YIELDING AND PAY- 
ING to our said Sovereign Lord the King his Heirs & Successors 
for every fifty Acres of Land hereby granted at the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel the fee Rent of one Shilling which pay- 
ment is to be made from Year to Year according to his Majesty’s 
Instructions of the Twelfth of September 1662 GIVEN under 
my hand & the Seal of the Colony this Twentieth Day of April 
1682. 
HENRY CHICHELEY 
Recorded 
Test Nicholas Spencer Secretary 


It must here be mentioned to the Honour of Colo Byrd that as 
soon as he obtain’d the Patent last mention’d, he sent for a great 
number of Persons who had taken Possession of the Land with- 
out any pretence of Title, the same having remain’d many Years 
in a deserted Condition, first by the Absence & afterwards by 
the Death of Mr. Zouch. He told them he had a patent for the 
Land, but since they had made several Buildings & other im- 
provements thereupon, he would divide the Land among them, 
On the easy Terms of paying the Charges he had been at for the 
Escheat & the Patent, and their Posterity remain in Possession 
of it to this Day. 
The Will of the Honble. Colo William Byrd the Elder 


IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN July the 8th: 1700 I Wil- 
liam Byrd of the Parish of Westover in the County of Charles 
City in Virginia Esqr being in perfect Health & Sound Memory 
blessed & praised be Almighty God therefore, but considering 
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the Frail Estate of all mortal men, do make Ordain constitute 
& appoint this my last will & Testament in Manner & Form Fol- 
lowing. 
FIRST, I bequeath my Soul to God that gave it, hoping thro’ 
the Merits & Mediation of my Ever blessed Saviour & Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, to obtain pardon & Remission of all my Sins, & to 
inherit Life everlasting. I bequeath my Body to the Ground to 
be decently buried at the Charge & discretion of my Executors. 
And for these Worldly Goods it hath pleased God to bless me 
with I give bequeath Order & dispose of in Manner & Form fol- 
lowing Vizt. 
First I desire all my just Debts be duly paid. 
Item—lI give to the poor of Henrico® Parish Ten pounds, & to the 
poor of Westpher Parish Ten Pounds, to be paid at the 
discretion of my Executor, with Advice of the Minister of 


each Parish. 
Item—I give to my Youngest Daughter Mary* Three Hundred 
pounds Sterling in full of her Childs portion of my estate. 


Item—I give to my Daughter Mrs. Susan® Brain One Hundred 
pounds Sterling. 


3 Henrico and Charles City were two of the eight original shires and at 
one time the parishes of Henrico and Westover covered all the lands within 
the two counties or shires. Henrico Parish is said to date from 1611, at 
which time a settlement was made at Henricopolis and a church built. The 
Rev. Alexander Whitaker was the first rector and among his early offices 
was the baptism of Pocahontas in 1612 and in 1614 he married her to John 
Rolfe. West and Shirley Hundred was the nucleus of the future Westover 
Parish and dates from 1613 although the present Parish of Westover was 
not formed until 1634. At that early date there was of course no regula- 
tions of parish bounds each borough or plantation supplied with a church 
being called a parish Mr. Whitaker established his residence at Coxen- 
dale, midway between the two parishes and for a time was in charge of 
both.— (Report of Parish Lines, etc by Rev. E. L. Goodwin, 1905, Revised 
and enlarged by Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, 1927; Moore’s Henrico Parish, 
p. 7., Westover Church by Mrs. Kirkland Ruffin Saunders, u. 17; Va. Mag. 
ALA, 18). 

# Mary was living in 1700 but was not with her father when he died in 
1704. On Feb. 26, 1673, William Byrd writes to his father-in-law, Warham 
Horsmanden that on Michaelmas Day another girl had been born christened 
Mary. _ Nothing further is known of her.—(Bassett’s Writings XXXIX; 
Va. Hist. Register, I, 64). 

5 Susan was sent as a little girl to school at Hackney. She with her sister 
Ursula was taken from school and sent to the home of their grandmother 
at Purleigh in Essex. They were prevented from returning to Virginia 
until the war ended with the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697, and Susan during 
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Item—lI give to William the Son of Robert Beverley & my daugh- 
ter Urrsula® his late Wife fifty pounds Sterling. 

Item—I give Thirty pounds to be bestowed in Rings amongst 
my friends at the discretion of my executor. 


Item—I give bequeath & devise all the rest of my estate both 

real and personal, consisting in Lands, Rents, Houses, 
Plate, Money, Debts, Wares, Merchandizes, Household Goods, 
Slaves, Servants, Horses, Cattel, with all part or parts of Ships 
or Vessels either in England Virginia or elsewhere, to me in any 
wise belonging or appertaining to my Son William Byrd, & his 
Heirs for ever for payment of my Debts & Legacies & the Re- 
mainder to my said Son William Byrd, for his own proper Use 
& behoof, to him & his Heirs for ever, and I do hereby nominate 
& appoint my said son William Byrd my Sole & full Executor 
of this my last Will & Testament, And in case of my Sons ab- 
sence at the time of my Death I do hereby appoint my Loving 
Friends Lieut Colo. William Randolph, Bartholomew Fowler? 
Esqr & Mr. Richard Bland to be Trustees & to Act on my Son’s 
behalf till he shall come into the Country, or send & depute such 
persons as he shall think fit. Lastly I hereby Revoke all other 
Wills by me at any time heretofore made & declare this to be 


this period had married John Brayme, a London Merchant, and her descend- 
ants, if any, are not known.—(Va. Mag. XXXV, 242, 243). 

6 Ursula (Nov. 29, 1681-Oct. 31, 1698) married, after her return from 
England, Robert Beverley, the historian, and died before she was seventeen, 
leaving one child, William Beverley of “Blandfield.” From this son descend 
the Beverley, Munford, Kennon, Randolph and other families. She was 
buried in the churchyard at Jamestown. The stone became badly mutilated 
prior to 1861, at which time only the arms (Byrd & Beverley empaled) re- 
mained. Fortunately a copy of the inscription had been made and is given 
in Va. Mag. XII, 317.—(Va Mag. XXXV, 244). 

7 At the Assembly of April, 1699, a number of disputed elections to the 
House of Burgesses came up for settlement. Among them Mr. Bartholo- 
mew Fowler of Jamestown was unseated, Mr. Robert Beverley being put 
in his place. However on the same day the wounded feelings of Mr. Fowler 
were salved, he being appointed to the position of Clerk of the Committee 
of Propositions and Grievances. At the December session of the same year 
an Act was passed requiring that all persons having any manuscript papers, 
or Old Records relating to the first settlement lay them before the Com- 
mittee appointed to revise the law, and he was also assistant to this Com 
mittee. He was Attorney General of the Colony in 1699. In 1697 he sold 
to John Bolling, gent. of Charles City County 100 acres of land in Henrico 
called Varina, and in 1703 Archibald Blair and Sarah his wife were Exec- 
utors of his will—(Journal of House of Burgesses, 1695-1702, XXXII, 
168; Stanard’s Colonial Register, 25; Va. Mag. XXII, 106). 
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my last Will & Testament IN WITNESS whereof I have here- 
unto set my Hand & Seal, the Day & Year above written. 


WILLIAM BYRD [Seal] 

Signed Sealed & declared to 
be his last Will & Testament 
in the presence of 
William Randolph 
Mary Randolph 
Joanna Jarret 
Jean Marot® 

MEMORANDUM, December the 4th: 1704 


I being at this time very Sick & weak in Body but I thank the 
Almighty God of a Sound perfect memory have thought fit & 
do hereby make this further Addition or Codicil to this my 
within written last Will & Testament, Vizt. I give & bequeath 
unto Mrs. Joannah Jarrett her Chamber she now useth during 
the time she pleaseth to continue there, & also Ten pounds P 
Annum during the Time she shall think fit to live upon this Plan- 
tation & enjoy her Chamber as aforesaid with the Furniture 
thereunto belonging. 

Charles City County Sst 


At a Court holden at Westover February the Third 1704 


The within written Will was proved in Court to be the last 
Will & Testament of the Honble William Byrd Esqr by the 
Depositions of Lieutenant Colonel William Randolph, Mrs. Mary 
Randolph, Mrs. Joanna Jarrett & Jean Marot & the same together 
with the abovewritten endorsement being ordered to be recorded 
Aprobat thereupon was granted to Mr. William Byrd the Exec- 


utor therein named 
Test William Randolph Cl Cur 





8 Jean Marot, a descendant of Clement Marot the hymn maker, came to 
Virginia in 1700 and in 1704 he was in the employment of William Byrd, 
probably as secretary. At this time he was 27 years of age. The next year 
he settled in Williamsburg where he kept an ordinary. His will was proved 
in York County, Dec. 16, 1717. He left a wife Anne and three daughters: 
Edith married Samuel Cobbs, Ann married, first, James Ingles, secondly, 
James Sheilds, Rachael married Richard Booker of Amelia County. James 
Sheilds and Anne Marot had a daughter Anne who married Robert Armi- 
stead of Kings Creek, and had a daughter Mary Marot Armistead who 
Tr san) Judge John Tyler, the father of the President.—(Tyler’s Quarterly, 

, 282). 
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The Deposition of Lieutenant Colonel William Randolph 
aged 54 Years or thereabouts, Saith 
That on Sunday morning being the 3d day of December 1704 a Boy 
belonging to the deceased Colo. William Byrd late her Majesty’s 
Auditor of Virginia came to my House & told me that Colo. Byrd 
was dying & that it was feared he would not live till I got there, 
upon which I being then ill of the Gout durst not venture on 
Horseback but for the more Expedition I took my Boat & four 
Hands & came down by Water to his House at Westover & found 
him in Bed but somewhat better, I staid with him, And about 
Ten or Eleven a Clock at Night I went to Bed & when I took 
my Leave of Him that Night he told me he hoped in the Morn- 
ing he should be better to settle his Business, or words to that 
Effect, That about one or Two a Clock in the Morning Mrs. Jar- 
ret came & told me Colo Byrd was a dying. Upon which I arose 
& went to him, & when I came I asked him how he did; he an- 
swered that he was very easy & if he could but have a little Sleep 
he hoped he should be better or to that purpose I asked him 
whether he had made any Will he answered that he made one 
Two or Three Years ago or to that Effect and can quickly make 
alterations in it. So I said nothing further to him for some- 
time, in hopes of his taking some rest, but perceiving he did not 
Sleep, I told him Sir You are very weak & Yet very sensible I 
believe it would be well if you did now settle Your business ac- 
cording to Your desire or some such Words, Upon which he said 
it was strange he shou’d be so weak in so short a time, so finding 
him very ill I let him alone & he asked several times what time 
of the Night it was & when it would be day, and when it was 
day he got up & sat in his Chair & afterwards bid Mrs. Jarret 
take the Key of his Closet & bring him a paper which She did & 
gave it into his Hands & then he delivered the said paper to me, 
& bid me look upon it, & asked me the Date of it, and I open’d 
it & said to him Sir is this your Will, or this is Your Will (to 
the best of my Remembrance) and he answered Yes, & told him 
it was dated the 8th of July 1700 After which he laid down on 
the Bed again & when he was laid down he bid me write on the 
Will what is now endorsed on it being his legacy to Mrs. Jarret 
(my wife & Mrs. Jarret being then gone out of the Room) which 
I did & when I had done I went to his Bed Side & told him, then 
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he bid him Man Maraut go out of the Room & I read the En- 
dorsement to him which he approved & I told him I thought he 
should Sign it, & he said he would get up upon which I stept to 
the Door to call his Man Marot & as I came back I found him 
sitting upon his Bed side & seeing that I ran hastily again & 
called Maraut who came in with Mrs. Jarret who ran to help 
him to the Chair (I being then Lame of the Gout & not able to 
Assist him) but before they could well set him in his Chair he 
died; And according to my Apprehension I found Colo Byrd all 
along till his Death in sound Judgment Sense & Memory 


WM RANDOLPH 
Charles City County Ss 
At a Court holden at Westover February the 3d 1704 


This Deposition was sworn to in Open Court by the above- 
named Lieut Colo William Randolph & thereupon ordered that 
the Same be Recorded & it is accordingly Recorded. 

Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


The Deposition of Mrs. Mary Randolph aged 46 or there- 
abouts, Saith 


That on the 3rd of December last the Deponents’s Husband being 
sent for to see the Deceased Colo William Byrd lately one of her 
Majesty’s honble Council & Auditor of Virginia This Deponent 
came along with her Husband to the House of the said Colo 
Byrd at Westover in Charles City County & next morning hav- 
ing had some discourse with him touching his Condition & par- 
ticularly putting him in mind of Settling his Worldly Affairs this 
Deponent heard & saw the said Colo Byrd desire Mrs. Jarret to 
take a Key out of his Pocket & bring a paper out of a Certain 
Drawer which he named & when Mrs. Jarret brought the Paper 
she asked him if that was it, & he said Yes; upon which he took 
the Paper & wiped his Eyes saying when it is a little lighter I 
will look over it, or words to this Effect. That afterwards the 
said Colo William Byrd gave the same paper to the Deponents 
Husband who asked him if that was his Will to which he an- 
swered Yes, & bid the Deponents Husband look at the Date of 
it, which the Deponents Husband told him was dated the &th of 
July 1700 to the best of the Deponents Memory, & further saith 


not. MARY RANDOLPH 
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Charles City County Ss. 

At a Court holden at Westover February 3d 1704 

The within Deposition was sworn to in Open Court by the 
within named Mrs. Mary Randolph & thereupon ordered that 
the same be Recorded & it is accordingly Recorded 


Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


The Deposition of Mrs. Joanna Jarret aged 34 Years or 
thereabouts. 


Several lines torn out. Randolph desiring him to look to the 
Date of (torn out) Randolph asked the said Colo Byrd is this 
Your Will, & he said Yes. And then Lieut. Colo Randolph look- 
ing upon the said Will, said it was Dated some time in July 1700 
to the best of this Deponents Remembrance & then this Deponent 
left the Room, & further saith not 
JOANNA JARRETT 
Charles City County Ss. 
At a Court holden at Westover February 3rd 1704 


The within Deposition was sworn to in Open Court by the 
withinnamed Mrs. Joanna Jarrett & thereupon Ordered that the 
same be Recorded And it is accordingly Recorded 

Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


The Deposition of John Marot aged 27 Years or there- 

abouts, Saith 
That this Deponent was Servant to the Deceased Colo William 
Byrd lately one of her Majesty’s honble. Council & Auditor of 
Virginia at the time of his decease and that on Monday Morning 
being the 4th of December 1704 this Deponent was in Colo Byrd’s 
Bed Chamber and heard him desire Mrs. Joanna Jarrett to take 
the Key of his Closet out of his Pocket & bring him a paper out 
of a certain Drawer which he named & Mrs. Jarrett having 
brought the said paper gave it to him, & Colo Byrd delived’d it 
to Colo. William Randolph desiring him to look into the Date of 
it which he did & told the said Colo. Byrd it was Dated in 1700 
but the Day & the Month the Deponent doth not remember, that 
then the said Colo Byrd said I, it is it, I made it four Years ago 
or something to that Effect that this Deponent was sent to bring 
pen & Ink, which he brought & gave to Colo Randolph, who 
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wrote on the back of that Paper which Colo Byrd had given him 
before which this Deponent understood to be the Will of the said 
Colo Byrd & after Colo Randolph had so written he sat down by 
Colo Byrd’s Bedside & the Deponent being bid go out knows no 
farther 
JEAN MAROT 
Charles City County Ss 
At a Court holden at Westover the 3d of February 1704 


This Deposition was sworn to in Open Court by the above 
named Jean Marot thereupon ordered that the same be Recorded 


(Rest of this is torn) 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY 


To all to whom these presents shall come I Francis Nichol- 
son Esqr her Majesty’s Lieutenant & Governor Genl of Vir- 
ginia Send Greeting 


WHEREAS the Honble William Byrd Esqr late of Charles City 
County deceased did by his last Will & Testament in Writing 
dated the Eighth day of July one Thousand Seven Hundred 
Ordain & Appoint his Son William Byrd Executor of his said 
last Will And in case of his said Son’s Absence at the time of his 
Death then he appointed Lieut Colonel William Randolph Bar- 
tholomew Fowler Esqr & Mr. Richard Blande to be Trustees to 
Act in his Son’s behalf till he should come into the Country or 
send & Depute such persons as he should think fit. AND 
WHEREAS the said Lieutenant Colonel William Randolph & 
Mr. Richard Blande Two of the Trustees aforesaid At a Court 
held at Westopher for the said Charles City County the Third 
day of February 1704 did make humble Suit that a Probate of 
the said Will might be granted unto Mr. William Byrd And ac- 
cordingly obtained Order for the same. 

NOW KNOW YE that (Pursuant to the said Order) full power 
& Lawful Authority is hereby given and granted unto the said 
Mr. William Byrd to Dispose of All & Singular the Goods Chat- 
tels Rights and Credits of the said Deceased According to the 
true intent and Meaning of the said Will and Testament Ex- 
press’d And to render a True Account thereof when thereunto 
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Lawfully Required GIVEN under my hand and the Seal of the 
Colony this ........ Cap tts cd evncns 1705 


FRANCIS NICHOLSON 


LANDS taken up and purchased by William Byrd Esqr the 

Younger 
John Broadnax having as was for- 
merly mention’d 150 Acres of Land 
near the Falls in the Middle of Colo 
Byrd’s Land he coud not be pre- 
vaild with to sell it, unless the Pur- 
chaser would also purchase 629 Acres 
of Wood Land which lay at some dis- 
tance from it in the Woods. Which 
was granted to him by Patent Dated 
the 20th day of April 1690 As fol- 
lows. 


TO ALL TO WHOM these presents shall Come I Nathaniel 
Bacon® Esqr President of their Majesties Council of State of 
Virginia send Greeting WHEREAS his late Majesty King 
Charles the Second hath been graciously pleased by his Royal 
Letters Patents under the Great Seal of England bearing Date 
at Westminster the Tenth day of October in the Eight & Twenti- 
eth Year of his Reign amongst other things in the said Letters 
Patents Contained to Continue & Confirm the Ancient power & 
priviledge of granting fifty Acres of Land for every person im- 
ported into this his Majesty’s Colony of Virginia. 


NOW KNOW YE that I the said Nathaniel Bacon Esqr DO 
with the Advice & Consent of the Council of State accordingly 
give & grant unto Mr. John Broadnax A tract of Land on the 
South Side of James River containing One Thousand One Hun- 
dred twenty nine Acres lying on the back of the Land of the 
Honble William Byrd Esqr at the Falls of James River, Begin- 
ning at a Great Pine by a Piny Branch or Slash side, & running 





® Nathaniel Bacon, son of a Royalist Minister of County Suffolk, Eng- 
land was born in England 1619, came to Virginia in 1651, was appointed 
President of the Council April 1687 and died in Virginia without issue 
March 16, 1692. His niece Abigail Smith who inherited his estate married 
Major Lewis Burwell, of Carter’s Creek, Gloucester—(Wm. and Mary 
XXXIII, 177; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register, 17). 
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North West three Hundred Sixty Eight Poles to Two Black 
Oaks & a white Oak thence South West four Hundred Ninety 
One Poles to a Young Black oak, thence South East parallel to 
the first beginning three hundred Sixty Eight Poles across the 
Ochaneche Path to a white Oak, thence North East parallel to 
the second Course four hundred ninety One poles to the first 
mentioned beginning The said Land being due unto the said Mr. 
John Broadnax by & for the Importation of Twenty three per- 
sons into this Colony whose Names are in the Records men- 
tion’d under this Patent TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said 
Land with his due Share of all Mines and Mineral therein con- 
tained with all Rights and priviledges of Hunting Hawking 
Fishing & Fowling with all Woods Waters & Rivers with all 
profits Commodities & Hereditaments whatsoever belonging to 
the said Lands to him the said John Broadnax his Heirs & 
Assigns for ever, in as large & Ample Manner to all intents & 
purposes as hath been used & allowed since the first Plantation 
TO BE HELD of our Sovereign Lord & Lady the King & 
Queen their Heirs & Successors as of their mannor of East 
Greenwich in free & Common Soccage & not in Capite nor by 
Knight’s Service YIELDING AND PAYING unto our said 
Sovereign Lord & Lady the King & Queen for every fifty Acres 
of Land hereby granted at the feast of Saint Michael the Arch- 
Angel the Fee Rent of One Shilling which payment is to be 
made Yearly from Year to Year according to his Majesty King 
Charles the Second’s Instructions of the 12th of September 
1662. PROVIDED that if the said John Broadnax his Heirs 
or Assigns do not seat or plant or cause to be seated or planted 
upon the said Land within three Years next ensuing the Date 
hereof that then it shall & may be Lawfull for any Adventurer 
or Planter to make Choice thereof and seat thereon GIVEN 
under my hand & the Seal of the Colony the one & Twentieth 
Day of April Anno Dni 1690. 


Recorded NATHANIEL BACON 
William Cole?® Secr. 





10 William Cole was born in Virginia in 1638, d. March 4, 1694. He 
resided at ‘Bolthorpe,’ Warwick County; was member of the Council 1675; 
Secretary of State 1689-1692. An account of his activities, his three mar- 
riages and his children is given in Va. Mag. II, 382. 


(To be Continued) 
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EARLY ATTEMPTS TO TEACH 
AGRICULTURE IN OLD VIRGINIA 





By H. G. Goop, Onto State University, CoLumBus, OHIO 

To the Morrill Act of 1862 is due our nation-wide develop- 
ment of agricultural colleges. This success, as success always 
tends to do, has erased from our minds the remembrance of the 
slow and difficult steps which led up to it. Agricultural educa- 
tion was proposed, plans were laid, strong men devoted their 
best efforts to it as to a cause for a whole century before the 
notable Act was passed. And for a whole generation before the 
Act the agitation was widespread, at times almost national, in 
scope. Three states had set up colleges of agriculture before the 
national grants came to their aid. Virginia like the rest of the 
states had her hopes and her promoters and among the latter 
were found some of her greatest sons, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and others. 

The strongest of the independent colleges might have success- 
fully taught agriculture. So at least it seemed in the abstract to 
a professor or a mere theorist. But there were strong opposing 
tendencies to be overcome. The old colleges were literary and 
theological institutions and those who governed them and those 
who taught in them felt no responsibility for the education of 
farmers. The agricultural sciences were still undeveloped. Sir 
Humphrey Davy was an early pioneer in agricultural chemistry 
and his Elements in that subject appeared only in 1813 at which 
time his great successor in the field, Justus Liebig, was still a 
schoolboy. Experimental work in England at Rothamstead was 
not begun until 1843. One can teach only what is known and 
effectively organized for teaching. Collegiate expenses were too 
high for the ordinary farmer’s sons and that an education in 
agriculture would pay interest upon the investment was at least 
open to doubt. Further, a social law of wide application oper- 
ated against the congenial mingling on the same campus of two 
groups of students one of whom was conceded, however mis- 
takenly, to be of inferior dignity in comparison with the other. 
In such cases the presumptively lower class withdraws from the 
field, driven out by the higher. The history of education fur- 
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nishes numerous illustrations of this social principle, this inverse 
of Gresham’s Law in economics: in the old English grammar 
schools where rich boys captured the scholarships founded for 
the poor; or in the mechanics institutes which were taken over 
by the “white collar class.” Feelings not facts came into control 
in such cases. 

To Thomas Jefferson this last condition would have seemed 
to be a strange perversion of the facts. Deploring the excess of 
men in the learned professions, he declared that agriculture 
should be first in respect since it is first in utility and is “a science 
of the very first order.” Every university should have a profes- 
sorship of agriculture; and in writing of his projected univer- 
sity and also in his 1817 draft of an education bill this chair was 
included. But in the actual institution which was opened in Vir- 
ginia in 1825, agriculture was called “rural economy” and was 
the last to be named of six sciences assigned to a single professor, 
Dr. John Patton Emmett. Financial and political and perhaps 
also educational considerations had crowded out agriculture as a 
distinct branch; but Jefferson recommended “seasonable alli- 
ances with the kindred subjects of Chemistry, Botany and 
Zoology.” 

Jefferson, from early times, was interested in agricultural so- 
cieties and in 1784 submitted a plan of one to his Philadelphia 
friend, Richard Peters. In the first years of his administration 
as President of the United States he watched over the ineffectual 
effort to develop local and state societies of agriculture with a 
central society in the national capital to bind them into a system. 
Madison was the president of the central society. Jefferson after 
he retired to Monticello wrote out a “Scheme for a System of 
Agricultural Societies” and in it spoke of the “considerable bene- 
fits” received by farmers and planters in the county of Albe- 
marle from their occasional meetings. He proposed local or 
county organizations throughout the State and the union of these 
into a state society. The Albemarle Agricultural Society was 
formally organized in 1817 and James Madison was elected presi- 
dent. Five years later, in October, 1822, when the University of 
Virginia was in process of formation the Albemarle Society 
adopted a series of resolutions on the teaching of agriculture in 
the university. The preamble recited that, 





— a a 
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“Whereas the Establishment of a Professorship of Agri- 
culture in one of the principal seminaries of learning in 
this state is a measure eminently calculated to hasten and 
perpetuate the march of agricultural improvement already 
so happily commenced; and, whereas, there are grounds to 
believe that such an institution may be incorporated in the 
University of Virginia . . . ; and whereas, this Society 
could not make an appropriation of its funds more con- 
ducive to the permanent attainment of the primary objects 
of its institution... ;” 
and, that therefore, an appropriation of a thousand dollars was 


proposed, for the endowment of the Professorship.* 


1. Mapison’s ADDRESS 


Madison, as president of the Society, was asked to prepare 
an address to the several agricultural societies of Virginia. This 
address, which was in the form of a circular letter to the presi- 
dents of the local societies of agriculture throughout the State, 
is reproduced from the columns of a Washington paper of that 
early day more than a century ago. Madison wrote: 


“Sir: The enclosed resolutions of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Albemarle, explain the wish of the Society to pro- 
vide for Agriculture the advantage of a Professorship, to 
be incorporated in the University of Virginia; the means 
proposed for making the provision and the hope enter- 
tained of a general co-operation in the scheme. 

The present seems to be an important crisis in the Agri- 
culture of Virginia. The portions of her soil first brought 
into cultivation, have, for the most part, been exhausted of 
its natural fertility, without being repaired by ameliorating 
systems of husbandry; and much of what remains in forest, 
and can be spared from the demands of fuel and other rural 
wants, will need improvement, on the first introduction of 
the plough” ... [These conditions have resulted in the 
founding of agricultural societies and have led the Albe- 
marle Society to conclude that a distinct Professorship in 
the University of the State might be useful. ] 

“To the due success of agriculture, as of other arts, the- 
ory and practice are both requisite. If the former without 


1 Rodney H. True. “Early Days of the Albemarle Agricultural Society.” 
American Historical Association Annual Report, 1918, I: 241-259; and 
“Minute-Book of the Albemarle (Va.) Agricultural Society” ibid., 261- 
349. The minutes come down to 1829 only; but the Society seems to have 
persisted beyond that date. 
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the test of the latter, be a vain science; the latter without 
the enlightening precepts of the former, is generally en- 
slaved to ancient modes, however erroneous, or is at best 
but too tardy and partial in adopting salutary changes.— 
In no instance, perhaps, is habit more unyielding, or irra- 
tional practice more prevalent, than among those who culti- 
vate the earth. And this is the more to be lamented, as 
agriculture is still so far below the attainments to which it 
may fairly aspire. 

A professorship of Agriculture might derive special ad- 
vantage from the lights thrown out from the chair of 
Chemistry in that institution. This science is every day 
penetrating some of the hidden laws of nature, and tracing 
the useful purposes, to which they may be made subservient. 
Agriculture is a field on which it has already begun to 
shed its rays, and on which it promises to do much towards 
unveiling the processes of nature, to which the principles 
of Agriculture are related. The professional lectures on 
chemistry, which are to embrace those principles, could not 
fail to be auxiliary to a professorship having lessons on 
agriculture for its essential charge. 

The fund contemplated for the support of such a pro- 
fessorship is to consist of a sum drawn from unexpended 
subscriptions, from special donations, and from a diffusive 
contribution not exceeding a dollar from an individual. It 
is hoped, that, for a purpose of such general utility, the 
number of contributors will more than make up for the 
smallness of the respective sums; and that, with the other 
resources, means may be gathered not only adequate to the 
immediate views entertained, but justifying an enlargement 
of them. 

Should this prove to be the case, it will be an improve- 
ment of the plan of agricultural instruction, to provide and 
place under the superintendence of the Professor, a small 
farm in the vicinage to be cultivated, partly as a pattern 
farm illustrating practically a system at once profitable and 
improving, partly as an experimental farm, not only bring- 
ing to the test new modes of culture and management, but 
in introducing new plants and animals deemed worthy of 
experiment. In obtaining these, aid might be found in the 
patriotic attention of the public and private Naval Com- 
manders, in their visits to foreign countries; and it might 
well happen that occasional success in rearing new species 
or varieties, of peculiar value would yield in seeds and stock 
a profit defraying the expense incurred on this head. 

A farm exhibiting an instructive model, observed as it 
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would be by occasional visitors, and understood as it would 
be in its principles and plans, by students returning to their 
dispersed homes, would tend to spread sound information 
on the subject of agriculture, and to cherish that spirit of 
imitation and emulation which is the source of a 
in every art and enterprize. 


You will oblige, sir, the Society of Atala by laying 
this communication before that over which you preside; 
and by transmitting its sentiments therein; which will afford 
particular pleasure, if they should accord with the view of 
this Society, and promise so valuable a cooperation in car- 
rying them into effect. By order of the Society. 


James Madison, Pres’t. 

Agricultural Society, 

Albemarle, Oct. 7th, 1882. 

The only known results produced by this appeal were an ap- 

propriation of one hundred dollars from the Agricultural Society 
of Surry County and a letter of approval from James M. Gar- 
nett, the president of the Fredericksburg Society.* At all events 
this plan to endow a chair of Agriculture at the University of 
Virginia was not successful. 


A further attempt to establish such a professorship was soon 
to be made in the Legislature of Virginia. In January, 1831, a 
report on this subject was returned to the House of Delegates 
from the Committee on Agriculture. James Barbour had sub- 
mitted two resolutions to that committee, the first proposing to 
establish an Agricultural Chair in the University and the second 
to purchase “a pattern farm” to be connected with such Chair. 
The Committee reported favorably on the first, proposing how- 
ever to submit it to the Visitors of the University and to ask 
for their views which were to be made known to the next ses- 
sion. The report was, however, against the purchase of a demon- 
stration farm and Mr. Barbour attempting to save his resolution 
moved on the floor of the House to amend on that point. This 
“brought on a warm and discursive discussion, in which the 
state of agriculture generally was reviewed, its depression and 
the best means of reviving it. General Epps attacked the two 


2 (Washington, D. C.) National Intelligencer, Nov. 30, 1822. 

3 Rodney H. True in Am. Historical Asso. Ann Rept., 1918 op cit. On 
James M. Garnett see Dictionary of American Biography. He was a some- 
what noted educator. For the ee advertisements of his “Elmwood” 
school see, passim, (Washington, D. C.) National Intelligencer. 
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propositions of Mr. Barbour with great vehemence, considering 
them the offspring of the same spirit which had produced the 
tariff ... Mr. Barbour’s reply, in which he rescued his projets 
from the paternity assigned to them, defended them by the au- 
thority of Mr. Jefferson, depicted the deplorable state of Agri- 
culture, and asserted the necessity of knowledge to ameliorate 
the condition and protect the liberties of man, was brilliant and 
felicitous. Nevertheless, the report of the Committee was post- 
poned indefinitely.”* Thus, in a debate over internal improve- 
ments, the tariff and states rights that might almost be mistaken 
for a section of the 1857 debate on the Morrill Bill, ended the 
first series of attempts to establish a professorship of agriculture 
in a state university. Whether the University of Virginia at that 
time would have been able to serve the farmer through such a 
professorship may at least be doubted. 


2. SEVERAL LEVELS IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The contemporaries of Jefferson and Madison were quite with- 
out experience in the teaching of agriculture. It was inevitable 
that they should underestimate the difficulties of the problems 
involved. One of these natural errors of judgment it is for our 
purpose important to notice: they did not realize that education 
in agriculture to be effective in practical life has to be carried on 
upon several levels, experimental, collegiate, secondary and dem- 
onstrational, let us say. Almost within this present generation 
has it first become accepted that school and college must move 
out to the farm. Only through popularization, extension teach- 
ing, demonstration can agricultural science and technology be 
brought to the working farmers. This was not understood in the 
time of Jefferson and Madison and it has come to be understood 
only after a period of seventy years of social and educational 
experimentation which finally devised the Smith-Lever and 
Smith-Hughes Acts. The agricultural sciences had to be created 


4 (Washington, D. C.) National Intelligencer, Jan. 27, 1831. Copied from 
an exchange. James Barbour (1775-1842) was Secretary of War under the 
second Adams and Minister to England. Seeking political vindication he 
became a candidate for the Virginia legislature in 1830 and secured tempo- 
rary possession of a seat. During this period the above debate occurred. 
He was unseated in the February following. See, Dictionary of American 
Biography, article on “James Barbour.” 
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and they had to be interpreted and disseminated before they 
could be applied. 

Men began to have an inkling of this truth even then. The 
first Agricultural Reader was prepared by Daniel Adams in 1824; 
and J. Orville Taylor followed with The Farmer's School Book. 
The list could be extended. The societies of agriculture tried to 
coax technical knowledge to visit the farm. The Gardiner Ly- 
ceum was opened in 1823. The Rensselaer School was estab- 
lished in 1825 to prepare teachers of agriculture and lecturers 
for the common schools. The manual-labor system was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by many Americans. The National Intelli- 
gencer of Washington, D. C., in a series of editorials commended 
the manual-labor schools which Fellenberg had developed in 
Switzerland. The editor said: “The instruction and bringing up 
of youth is a subject of great importance, both to the individual 
instructed and to society ... All become partakers of the public 
good, and all should, in some way or other, contribute to this 
good. With this view of the subject, Education becomes a na- 
tional as well as an individual concern. 

“On the present plan, education is quite uncertain as to its 
successful result . . . sufficient attention is not given to the forma- 
tion of habits which would lead to active, useful industry .. . 
labor and science should become united . . . A system might be 
formed to connect them by allotting . . . a portion of time daily 
to the acquisition of some useful mechanical branch, practical 
agriculture or horticulture.” In succeeding issues the editors 
described Fellenberg’s establishment at Hofwyl including his 
farm and institution for agricultural education. 


3. R. K. MEape’s FELLENBERG SCHEME 


In the autumn of 1830 an interesting prospectus was pub- 
lished in several papers by a prominent Virginia farmer. The 
author was Richard Kidder Meade (1784-1833) member of a 
family which had become famous in the Revolutionary War. 
His father was Lieut-Colonel R. K. Meade (1746-1805), an 
aid-de-camp and friend of Washington, who after the war pur- 
chased a thousand acres of land in Frederick County, Virginia. 
His venture in farming was successful, an outcome which he 
celebrated by calling the estate the “Lucky Hit Farm.” The son 
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became a well-known breeder of sheep and a writer upon that 
specialty for the agricultural press® just then beginning to de- 
velop. It was at “Lucky Hit Farm,” White Post, Frederick 
County, that the projected home-and-farm school on the Fel- 
lenberg system was to be established. The “advertizement,” 
which we quote only in part, began as follows: 


“AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION” 


“The subscriber, wishing to educate an only son under 
his own eye, for the profession of agriculture, and to afford 
him at the same time all the instruction to be derived from 
a thorough knowledge of the English language, and finding 
the expense of an appropriate teacher and apparatus greater 
than an ordinary competency can afford, will be pleased to 
receive into his family one dozen boys from eight to ten 
years of age, to form if possible a permanent class, which 
would probably in six or eight years derive the anticipated 
benefit from this mode of education. Should success attend 
the attempt, in due time another class of one dozen, with an 
additional teacher would be annexed to the establishment, 
with every necessary apparatus to complete the education 
of youth, who may hereafter fill with honor any station in 
our republic, within the range of their natural abilities. 

. . . a teacher will be employed whose reputation has 
been established in the Rensselaer school, having first passed 
through the theory of college learning, and is now made 
practical at that establishment. The discipline and economy 
of the justly celebrated Huffville [sic; Hofwyl] school will 
be united with the most successful practices in similar es- 
tablishments in our own country.” 

The writer goes on to say that his plan has been approved by 
distinguished citizens and in particular by “one of the few re- 
maining fathers of the land, Col. J. Monroe.” He then quotes 


ex-President Monroe as follows: 


5 (Baltimore) American Farmer, VIII (May 26, 1826) 73-74; (July 21, 
1826) 137-139; X (Oct. 24, 1828): 250; and other issues as late as Vol. 
XIV (pp. 138, 194, 245). See also Meade’s articles on Fellenberg education 
and on an agricultural society XIII (Aug. 5, 1831): 161-162; XIV (Sept. 
14, 1832): 212-213; XV (May 31, 1833): 90-92, the latter posthumous. 
There is an obituary notice, XIV (May 8, 1833): 409. The well-known 
third Protestant Episcopai bishop of Virginia, Rev. William Meade, was 
the brother of R. K. Meade, the second. Bishop Meade is, perhaps, most 
widely identified as the author of Old Churches, Ministers and Families 
(2 vols., 1857); but his practical service to the Episcopal church in Vir- 
ginia was the real work of his life. 
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“I return you the papers . . . containing your essay on the 
system of education which you propose to establish on your 
farm, connecting agriculture with the sciences, under your 
supervision. I consider the principles sound, and the view 
presented as furnishing strong arguments in its support. 
There is nothing more certain than that, under a govern- 
ment in which distinct hereditary orders are prohibited, 
and the right of primogeniture and entail abolished, the 
effect of which is to produce by degrees, an equality of for- 
tune [! 1936] as well as of rights, in the mass of the peo- 
ple, the success of the system must depend on the intelli- 
gence as well as virtue of the whole community. Every 
effort, then, to enlighten the whole community, merits en- 
couragement and support. In that light I viewed your exer- 
tions, and am particularly grateful to behold them in the son 
of one of my oldest and best friends.” So far James Monroe. 


The prospectus explains that, without “any design of waging 
war” upon the dead languages, its author intended to exclude 
them and all foreign tongues from the course of study; that 
agricultural labor was to be substituted for mere amusements 
but without eliminating “necessary recreation ;” that a thorough 
study of the English language and literature were to be aimed 
at; and it concludes as follows: 

“. . . In the spring of 1831 this institution will be put in 
operation, if in the mean time it shall receive sufficient counte- 
nance. The terms, including every expense, will not exceed $125 
per year.”® And a slightly later statement promises that “A. pro- 
fessor will be employed, whose reputation has been tested by the 
practical institution of General Van Rensselaer, and apparatus 
furnished for a course of scientific education.’”* 

Meade may have heard of the Fellenberg system through 
various agencies but one sure source which must have brought 
the Swiss plan to his attention was the American Farmer, pub- 
lished at Baltimore and edited by an enthusiastic advocate of Fel- 
lenberg methods, John S. Skinner. To understand the growth 


6 (Washington, D. C.) National Intelligencer, Sept. 29 ,1830. Prospectus 
of one and one-third columns, taken from Winchester (Va.) Republican; 
(Baltimore) American Farmer, XII (Oct. 1, 1830) : 226-227. 

7 National Intelligencer, op cit., Oct. 2, 1830. 

8 American Farmer, op cit., VIII (Feb. 2, 1826). 367; IX (Apr. 13, 
1827) : 25; (Nov. 9, 1827): 267; XIII (Apr. 8, 15, 22, 1831): 33-35; 41; 
49-50. This last series, issued after Meade’s prospectus, was by F. A. Ismar, 
then recently from Hofwy]l. 
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of Meade’s ideas one must also remember that the mansion-house 
or plantation school was a very common institution in Virginia. 
Witness the “schoolhouse” at Mount Vernon and the schools of 
the Carter family, at Nomini Hall and of the Daingerfield family 
near Fredericksburg.® Add to this his knowledge of the Rens- 
selaer School and keep in view his own ardent, impulsive nature?® 
and it will be easy to account for such a vague and incomplete 
program as his prospectus indicates. It never became more than 
a plan; but it shows how difficult was the intelligent farmer’s 
problem when, a century ago, he was seeking a practical educa- 
tion for his sons; and it also forms a small link in the chain of 
developments which ultimately led to the great results of the 
Morrill Act. 

Before agriculture was successfully taught in schools two 
other Virginians helped to point the way by their writings. Thus 
John Taylor (1753-1827), formidable opponent of John Adams 
in political theory, in his “Arator” papers in 1813 proposed to 
restore worn-out lands by crop-rotation and green-manuring. 
Five editions of “Arator” were demanded by 1818; and this 
older agriculturist woke a younger in the person of Edmund 
Ruffin. At nineteen, and in the year when “Arator” appeared, 
Edmund Ruffin (1794-1865) had to take over the management 
of a large estate. Through Taylor’s writings and Davy’s Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry he was led to study scientific farming. 
His own experiments were carefully planned and carried out and 
the results led him to become a writer and editor and a promoter 
of agricultural societies. His most effective agricultural writing 
was An Essay on Calcareous Manures, a discussion of the use 
and value of marl. It was reissued and revised until what had 
appeared in the American Farmer in 1821 as an article became 
in its fifth edition a volume of five hundred pages. He established 
a journal, the Farmer’s Register and, like Taylor, he wrote on 
political and economic as well as agricultural subjects. No one 
in that era did more than Edmund Ruffin for the improvement 
of agriculture in the State of Virginia or prepared more effec- 
tively for its teaching when institutions should be created; and 





9 American Historical Review, V (Oct., 1899) : 290-319; VI (Oct., 1900): 
65-107. 
10 Dictionary of American Biography, I1: 264-265. 
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the efforts of none of that early generation have been more gen- 
erously acknowledged.!! In this field, as in so many other, Jef- 
ferson-and his contemporaries and immediate successors were 
able to seize upon fundamental problems and to take at least a 
step in their solution. Their work was essential to the successful 
outcome which they did not live to see. 


11 Simms, Henry H., Life of John Taylor, Richmond, Va., 1932; Craven, 
Avery, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner, New York, 1932. For other references 
on these two men and additional information see the articles on Taylor and 
Ruffin in the Dictionary of American Biography. 











.. Sn Flemortam.. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER LANCASTER, JR. 
16 August 1863—26 August 1940 
For thirty-eight years from 1902 


an active and useful member of the 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Member of Executive Committee, 1906-1940 
Treasurer, 1907-1940 


Editor, Corresponding Secretary and 


Librarian, 1933-1940 


Ave atque Vale! 


(A brief sketch and appreciation of Mr. Lancaster’s life 


will appear in the January, 1941, issue of this magazine. ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


will be held on Thursday, December 12, 1940, at 3:30 
P. M. in the Old Hall of the House of Delegates, 
State Capitol Building, Richmond, Va. 

Members, friends and the general public, are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 











MEETING OF 1849 
The following item will undoubtedly prove of interest: 


Journal of the House of Delegates of Virginia, 
for the session of 1849-50 
On motion of Mr. Conway, 

Resolved, That the Virginia Historical Society be permitted to use the 
hall of the house of delegates for their annual meeting on Thursday evening 
the 13th. instant. Saturday, December 8th., 1849. Page. 52. 

The committee to which was referred that portion of the annual message 
of the governor that refers to the Virginia Historical Society, report: 

The Virginia Historical and philosophical society was first established by 
a few gentlemen (President Cushing, Professor Tucker and others,) as- 
sembled in the hall of the house of delegates on the 29th of December A. D. 
1831.... In Senate, March 21, 1850. Page 448. 


MOSELEY BIBLE RECORD 


Contributed by Carr HENRY 


The Bible from which this record was taken was in 1938 in the possession 
of William Moseley of Decatur, Alabama, son of William Moseley and 
Martha Adelia Pryor (Kimball) Moseley. It was published by H. C. Carey 
and I. Lea, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 1825. The record was copied by 
Theo Davis Hill (Mrs. Walton Hill) of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, who is a 
great-granddaughter of John Patrick Moseley and Frances Ann (Kimball) 
Moseley. A few minor changes have been made in spelling and punctuation 
to facilitate printing. Matter shown in parentheses is not in the Bible but 
was furnished by William Moseley and Miss Druella Moseley, daughter of 
Drury Vaughan Moseley who married Mary Ann Minor. 
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(William Moseley,* youngest son of Edward Moseley and Amy [Green] 
Moseley, was born June 3, 1776, in Charlotte County, Virginia). 

Isabella Camp Moseley® was born October 3, 1798 (she married Frederick 
Hood and moved to Arkansas). 
Diana Amy Elizabeth Frances Moseley® was born September 11, 1800 (she 
married Edmund Patrick and Horace Green; all died in Alabama). 
Nancy Moseley® was born January 30, 1803 (she married Robert Moore 
and moved to Texas). 

Martha Cocke Moseley® was born November 12, 1805 (she married Nat. 
Pride). 

William Moseley$ was born August 24, 1810 (in Bedford County, Ten- 
nessee ). 

Edward Moseley§ was born August 19, 1812 (in Bedford County, Tennes- 
see; died young). 

Hillery Moseley§ was born February 16, 1815 (in Bedford County, Ten- 
nessee). 

John Patrick Moseley§ was born October 13, 1816 (in Madison County, Ala- 
bama; married Frances Ann Kimball and Marian Hutchins). 

Drury Moseley§ was born July 18, 1820 (in Morgan County, Alabama; 
married Mary Ann Minor). 

Eliz. Ann Moseley§ was born December 18, 1822 (married Henry High). 

Sally Moseley§ was born August 30, 1825 (married Charles Lane). 

Mrs. Temperance Moseleyt was born August 9, 1783 (in Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia). 

Martha Adelia Pryor Kimbell was born February 9, 1825. 

William Moseley# was born September 17, 1856. 

Martha Elizabeth Moseley# was born February 25, 1859. 

Archie Halsey Moseley® was born June 11, 1880. 

Wm. Moseley® was born October 5, 1881. 

Hillery Moseley® was born March 8, 1883. 


* William Moseley who married Ann Williams and Temperance Vaughan. 
t Ann Williams, first wife of William Moseley. They were married in 


Halifax County, Virginia. She was the daughter of John Williams and 
Diana (Coleman) Williams. 


t Temperance Vaughan, daughter of Drury Vaughan and second wife of 
William Moseley. According to the records of Halifax County, Virginia, 
Wm. Moseley and Tempey Vaughan were married 15 April 1809, by Leon- 


ard Baker. 
Martha Pryor Moseley® was born December 8, 1885. 
Wm. Moseley® was born February 17, 1887. 
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Marriages 
Wm. Moseley* and Ann Williamst married August 22, 1797. 
Wm. Moseley* and Temperance Vaughant married March 25, 1808. 
Wm. Mosley§ & Martha Adelia Pryor Kimball married November 13, 1855. 
Wm. Moseley# & Sue Sneed Halsey married September 9, 1879. 


Deaths 


Ann Moseley? died September 11, 1807. 

Wm. Moseley* died September 11, 1807. 

Hillery Moseley§ died January 14, 1835. 

Sally Moseley§ died March 11, 1851. 

Martha Adelia Pryor Moseley died May 1, 1859. 

Martha Eliz. Moseley# died February 5, 1860. 

Temperance Moseleyt died June 11, 1864. 

Drury Vaughan Moseley§ died September 24, 1868 (in Morgan County, 
Alabama). 

John Patrick Moseley§ died September 16, 1874 (near Decatur, Alabama). 

Eliz. Ann High$ died November 14, 1876, in Ellis County, Texas. 

(William Moseley§ died February 27, 1899, Decatur, Alabama). 


° Child of William Moseley and Ann (Williams) Moseley. 

§ Child of William Moseley and Temperance (Vaughan) Moseley. 

+ Child of William Moseley and Martha Adelia Pryor (Kimball) Mose- 
ley. 

© Child of William Moseley and Sue Sneed (Halsey) Moseley. 


CLACK 


Information wanted concerning John S. (Sterling or Spencer (?) Clack. 
He was born in Virginia in 1740's, died in Virginia, 1799: Married (2nd) 
9/13—1790, at Boydton, Mecklenburg County, Virginia, Ann Eppes Walker, 
b. —, d. —, daughter of Colonel Henry Walker, b. —, d. 1791-2 and his 
wife, Martha Bolling (Eppes) Walker, b. —, d. in 1810. John S. Clack and 
his (2d) wife, Ann Eppes (Walker) Clack, had 3 children; one of the 
3 was my great grandfather, Captain John Henry Clack who was born 
in 1791 at Boydton, Mecklenburg, County, Virginia, and died in New York, 
N. Y., 3/9—1844. (He was an officer U. S. Navy in the War of 1812. He 
was in U. S. Navy 1809 to 1842). I would like information on the other 
children. 

John S. Clack’s will was probated 2/11—1799 at Boydton, mentions his 
wife, Nancy (Ann) and refers to his three children without giving their 
names. 

Robert Livingstone Nicholson, 


432 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MAY—HALL 

Can any reader give the name of the parents of Orpha May, b. in Bed- 
ford County, Va., May 6th, 1784, m. about 1818 to Thomas Hall of Bed- 

ford County, d. at “Bedford,” Jefferson County, Miss., Dec. 4th, 1834? 

C. Wickliffe Throckmorton, 

156 East 79th Street, New York. 

N. B.—Above information from M. I. in Greenwood Church Cemetery, Jef- 
ferson County, Miss. 


MASSIE 


Virginia Historical Magazine, vol. XXI, page 184, says, unfortunately 
the first page of the copy of the pension declaration of Major Thomas 
Massie, sent to this Society a number of years ago, has been lost. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1940. 


THOMAS MASSIE—W. 7403—BA-J/MMHF :MLB. 


Mr. E. A. Williams, 
1430 John Street, 
Baltimore Maryland. 
Dear Sir: 

You are furnished herewith, as requested, photostatic copy of one page 
of the original thereof in the claim for pension W. 7403, based upon service 
of Thomas Massie in the Revolutionary War. 

Very truly yours, 
A. D. HILLER, 
Executive Assistant to the Administrator. 
State of Virginia, 
Nelson County to Wit, 

On this 15th day of February one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
three, personally appeared before me the undersigned a justice of the peace 
of the county of Nelson and state of Virginia, Thomas Massie, a resident 
of said county and state, aged 85 years on the 22nd day of last August 
(agreeable to his register) who being first duly sworn according to law, 
doth on his oath make the following declaration, in order to obtain the 
benefit of the provisions made by the act of Congress, passed June 7th, 
1832, That in the spring of 1775, he was chosen Captain of a large com- 
pany of volunteers to assist in protecting Williamsburg and the country 
between York and James Rivers, against the depredations of Lord Dunmore 
and his myrmidons. 

The balance of this most interesting declaration was published in Vir- 
ignia Historical Magazine, vol. XXI, page 184 &c &c and the above should 
go with it. 

E. A. Williams, 


June, 29, 1940. 1430 John Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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BAIRD (BEARD)—DINWIDDIE 
Wanted: Information regarding the marriage of a Baird (or Beard) and 
a Miss Dinwiddie. 
Mrs. E. B. Waitt, 


1089 Blue Ridge, C-11, Atlanta, Ga. 


CORRECTION 


In the April, 1940, number of the Magazine it is incorrectly stated that 
Lucy Thornhill married James, son of Matthew Agee. The James Agee 
who married Lucy Thornhill was the son of James Agee, II, and Sarah 
Bransford. He was a great grandson of Matthew Agee and Ann his wife. 


BRADLEY 


Mr. John M. Bradley, of 4211 Overlook Road, Birmingham, Ala., will be 
most grateful for information on the ancestry of William R(oyall?) Brad- 
ley, the immigrant, who married Elizabeth Harrison about 1793. 


ERRATA 


A footnote in the July, 1940, issue, page 220, states that Thomas Carr 
married Martha, the sister of Thomas Jefferson. This should have been 
Dabney Carr. 


HARRISON—DAMRON (DAMERON) 


Wanted—lInformation as to the ancestry of Wm. Harrison, and Joel 
Damron (Dameron). Wm. Harrison moved from Ky. to Ill. after 1810, 
his daughter Margaret married about 1825, Joel Damron, and they lived 
in Adams Co., Ill. They were the parents of Moses, Francis and Margaret 
Damron. Margaret Damron, born 1834, married John Riffe of Richmond, 
Mo., 1849. Would like to correspond with anyone connected in any way 
with this family. I am trying to complete a “Family Tree.” 

Susie E. Reed, 
845 Marshall Ave., San Jose, Cal. 


MADISON—PARR 


George Washington Madison, b. 1780, m. (1) 1818 Lucy Parr and had: 
Ann Francis, Elizabeth C., Richard J., Mary Dorothy, Lucy Ellen, John 
Geo. Wm. Lewis and Benj. House. m. (2) Elizabeth C. Bibb in Caroline 
Co., no issue. Wanted: George W.’s parents and Parr genealogy. 

Mrs. A. E. Hayes, 
3734 N. Washington Road, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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GENEALOGY 





THE NEWSOM FAMILY 


and Related Families of Surry, Isle of Wight, Southampton and 
Sussex Counties, Va. 


(Concluded) 


Of the children of Robert and Elizabeth (Clark) Barham, we have the 
following data: 


1. John Barham (Robert, Charles) was b. prior to 1711, d. in Surry Co. 
in 1771, m. Elizabeth Edwards, daughter of Thomas Edwards and his wife, 
Elizabeth Newsom, No. 12 (see Newsom Family). John Barham’s will, 
dated Sept. 29, 1770 and probated in Surry July 16, 1771, leaves his property 
to his sons Jesse, John, Joseph, and Benjamin Barham, and his daughters, 
Mary Judkins widow of Benjamin Judkins, Ann, Elizabeth and Martha. 
The son Jesse was the great-great-grandfather of Mr. S. B. Barham, Jr., 
the present Clerk of Surry Co. 


2. Robert Barham (Robert, Charles) was b. prior to 1711, and died in 
Surry in 1770. His will, dated Mar. 27, 1770 and probated July 17, 1770, 
mentions only his son William and granddaughter Elizabeth Barham. The 
granddaughter, Elizabeth, was probably a daughter of Thomas Barham, d. 
1764, and his wife Lucy Holt, dr. of Benjamin Holt of Surry Co., whose 
will in 1770 mentions his daughters Lucy Barham and Ann Bell, and sons 
Joseph, Michael, and Philip Holt. 


3. Thomas Barham (Robert, Charles) was b. in Surry after 1711, d. in 
Sussex Co. 1784, m. Sarah Newsom No. 33 (see Newsom Family). 


4. Benjamin Barham (Robert, Charles) was b. in Surry after 1711, d. in 
Southampton Co., Va. in 1797; m. (perhaps) Mary Judkins, dr. of John 
Judkins of Surry Co. (see Judkins Family). His will, dated Mar. 30, 1776 
and probated in Southampton June 10, 1779, mentions his wife Mary, sons 
William, John and Benjamin, daughters Lucy, Fanny and Elizabeth Barham. 


5. Charles Barham (Robert, Charles) was b. in Surry Co. prior to 1711. 
He first appears in the Surry records May 19, 1727 (D. & W. 1715-30, p. 
750), which indicated about 1706 as the probable date of his birth. In 
1733 he petitioned the House of Burgesses to enable him to sell certain 
entailed lands and settle others more convenient (Journal of the House of 
Burgesses, 1727-40, pp. 138, 139, etc.). In 1738 he was deeded land by 
Thomas Holt, Jr. in Isle of Wight Co. (Isle of Wight D. B. 5, p. 249) 
and lived in Isle of Wight for a number of years, receiving also numerous 
land-grants in that county, most of which fell into Southampton on the 
organization of that county. He died in Southampton Co. in 1791 at an 
advanced age. His will, dated Sept. 17, 1783 and probated June 9, 1791 
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(W. B. 4, p. 432), leaves his property to his son Robert Barham and 
granddaughter Milly Barham; daughter Lucy Deloach; Drewry Parker 
husband of his daughter Elizabeth; grandsons Joel and Barham Newsom 
and daughter Mary Harris; son James; and makes his grandson Joel 
Barham his executor. There was a Charles Barham who was a member 
of the Committee of Safety of James City Co. in 1774) (cf. William and 
Mary Coll. Quarterly, Vol. V, p. 105); and also served as a Captain of 
Militia and a Justice of James City Co. in 1776 and 1777. (cf. McIlwaine 
“Journals of the Council of the State of Va.,” Vol. I, pp. 365, 482; Vol. 
II, p. 420). It is uncertain whether he is the same man as Charles Bar- 
ham above. If not, I am unable to place him. 


Charles Barham’s second wife was Ann Arrington, widow, whom he 
married in Southampton Co. in 1772 (bond dated Feb. 25, 1772, James 
Barham (his son) security). In 1772, some time prior to the marriage he 
deeded land and slaves to his sons James and Robert, to go to them at his 
death. There is some doubt as to the name of his first wife, the mother 
of his children, though she was probably Sarah Judkins, daughter of John 
Judkins of Surry Co. John Judkins’ will, dated Dec. 12, 1758 and pro- 
bated in Surry May 20, 1760, leaves his property to his sons Nicholas, 
William, Joseph, Samuel, Jesse, Charles, and John Judkins; to his 
daughters Mary Barham, Ann Mouring, and Sarah Barham; to Charles 
Barham (relation unstated, but probably his son-in-law) and his grandson 
Robert Barham; to William Thompson (relation again unstated, but prob- 
ably his son-in-law) and his grandchildren Philip, Frederick, Rebecca, and 
Patty Thompson; and makes his wife Martha and son William executors. 
The widow, Martha Judkins, died in Surry in 1772. Her will, dated Jan. 
19, 1767 and probated Nov. 19, 1772, mentions her sons Charles, Joseph, 
Samuel and Jesse Judkins; her daughters Mary Barham, Sarah Barham, 
Ann Mooring; and her granddaughter Patty Thompson. The Judkins- 
Barham connection is further indicated by the fact that Charles Barham’s 
son, James, had a son, Judkins Barham; and also, by a deed in 1754 to 
this same James Barham in Southampton Co. from Thomas and John 
Holt, which was witnessed by John, Samuel, and William Judkins. It is 
highly probable, then, that Charles Barham’s first wife was either Mary 
or Sarah Judkins, daughter of John Judkins—probably it was Sarah, as 
his brother Benjamin’s wife (see above) was named Mary. Issue of 
Charles and Sarah (Judkins) Barham: (1) James Barham, b. abt. 1730, 
m. (probably) Mary Thorpe, granddaughter of Timothy Thorpe of South- 
ampton Co, (the latter’s will in 1751 in Southampton mentions his grand- 
daughter Mary Barham); Lieutenant of Militia in 1755 in Southampton 
Co.; d. 1792, his will, dated Feb. 26, 1791 and probated in Southampton 
June 9, 1792, mentioning his son Joel Barham, drs. Martha Harris, Sarah 
Fisher and Rebecca Holliman, son James, daughters Mary Barham and 
Susannah Meacom, sons Judkins Barham, Samuel Barham, Timothy Thorp 
Barham, and John Barham, granddaughter Phoebe Barham dr. of Judkins, 
and sons-in-law Edward Fisher and William Holliman. (2) Robert 
Barham, m. Hannah. .................--..... ; d. in Southampton Co. in 1797, his 
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will, dated Mar. 20, 1792 and probated May 15, 1797, mentioning his wife 
Hannah, drs. Peggy, Charlotte and Sally Barham, son Howell Barham, 
drs. Mary Cooper, Milly Hutchings, Patsy Gilliam, and Betsy Gilliam. 
(3) Mary Barham, b. abt. 1735, m. David Newsom, No. 35 (see Newsom 
Family). (4) Elizabeth Barham, m. Drewry Parker. (5) Lucy Barham 
Rs ccobeeieakbented Deloach. 


THE JUDKINS FAMILY 


The progenitor of the family was Samuel Judkins, who first appears in 
the records of Surry Co. on Mar. 7, 1667/8, when Thomas Barlowe assigned 
him at patent of land (D. & W. 1645-72, p. 304). His wife was named 
Ee ee | , and he had three sons: (1) Samuel Judkins, b. 1657-8 
(first appears as a tithable in 1674); (2) Robert Judkins, b. 1660-61 
(tithable first in 1677); and Charles Judkins b. 1670-71 (tithable first 
in 1687). Samuel, Sr. died in 1672. His will, dated 1671 and probated 
May 7, 1672 in Surry, leaves his property to his eldest son Samuel, sons 
Robert and Charles, and wife Lydia. His widow, Lydia Judkins, married 
in the fall of 1672 Thomas Pittman, Sr., Gent., called variously Lieutenant 
and Capt. Thomas Pittman (marriage contract dated Sept. 10, 1672, D. & W. 
1672-84, p. 20), and was dead prior to Mar. 4, 1678/9, when Lieut. Pittman 
“at the request of his deceased wife” transferred property to Charles 
Judkins, orphan (id., p. 201). This Thomas Pittman was born about 1614, 
as he gave his age as “about 70” in a deposition Nov. 4, 1684. He had at 
least two sons, Thomas and William, born of previous marriages. His 
first wife was named Frances (cf. D. & W. 1645-71, p. 180); his second, 
whom he married prior to Oct. 4, 1666, was Mrs. Martha Gwaltney, widow 
of Thomas Gwaltney, whose first husband was Thomas Atkinson, and who 
had a son James Atkinson by her first marriage, and at least one son 
William Gwaltney by the second (cf. D. & W. 1645-71, pp. 281, 299). Of 
the three sons of Samuel and Lydia Judkins, the second, Robert Judkins, 
died in Surry in 1693. His will, dated May 19, 1693 and probated Jan. 2, 
1693/4 mentions his sons William and Robert, drs. Elizabeth and Sarah, and 
wife Elizabeth. The son, William, m. Margaret Harris, had two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Hannah, and died in Surry in 1721. His widow m. (2) 
Bartlett Moreland (cf. will of Margaret Harris in Surry 1721, mentioning 
her granddaughter Elizabeth Judkins and dr. Margaret wife of Bartlett 
Moreland; also, account of William Judkins’ estate Aug. 16, 1721, by 
Bartlett Moreland and Margaret his wife, Adrms.). The daughter Eliza- 
beth, m. prior to April 5, 1730 John Berriman (cf. D. & W. 1730-38, p. 8). 
Charles Judkins, youngest son of Samuel and Lydia, died in Surry in 1710, 
his will leaving his property to his wife Jane and his four sons James, 
Charles, Thomas and William Judkins. His widow m. (2) prior to Sept. 
12, 1711 William Williams, as on that date William Williams was sued 
as having married Jean, relict of Charles Judkins. Samuel Judkins, Jr., the 
eldest son of Samuel and Lydia, died in Surry in 1705, his inventory being 
dated May 18, 1705 (D. & W. 1693-1709, p. 339). He m. Elizabeth Petway, 
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daughter of Edward Petway of Surry Co. and his wife, Elizabeth, whose 
first husband was William Carter, Jr. (see Crawford and Carter Families). 
Edward Pettway’s will, dated Oct. 27, 1690 and probated Jan. 6, 1690/1 
(D. & W. 1687-94, p. 182), mentions his daughter Elizabeth wife of Samuel 
Judkins; daughter Joice wife of Bartholomew Brittle (she m. (1) John 
Fiveash, who d. 1688, leaving a son Francis and a daughter Mary, cf. 
D. & W. 1687-94, p. 41); daughter Fortune Pettway; Sarah daughter of 
Robert Judkins; and son William Pettway (he m. Elizabeth Rawlings, 
daughter of Alice Newsom; see p. 363 of this volume for his family). 
Edward Petway seems to have been the son of Robert Pitway or Petway 
of Charles River Co. (York Co.) who was granted 200 acres of land in 
1638 for his own personal adventure, and for that of his wife Mary, his 
son Edward and his daughter Mary (cf. Nugent, p. 102). Robert Petway 
was born in 1608 and came to Virginia in the “Safety” Aug. 10, 1635 with 
his daughter Mary, aged 4 (cf. Hotten, “Emigrants,” p. 121). His wife 
and son Edward probably came over later. Samuel Judkins and his wife 
Elizabeth Petway had at least two sons, (1) Samuel Judkins, b. 1683-4 
(appears first in 1700 as a tithable in his father’s household), m. 
fe er , and died in 1740, his will, dated April 13, 
1740 and probated Oct. 15, 1740, mentioning his son Samuel, drs. 
Ann Champion and Sarah Holt, granddaughter Lucy Champion, and 
wife Ann; and (2) John Judkins, whose will and family have been 
mentioned in connection with Charles Barham. John Judkins first 
appears in the Surry records as a witness Oct. 24, 1715 (D. & W. 1715-30, 
p. 23), and was probably born about 1690. His eldest son, Nicholas, 
appears as a witness to a deed made by his cousins, John and Elizabeth 
(Judkins) Berriman in 1733 (D. & W. 1730-38, p. 306), so presumably was 
born not later than 1712. 


THE THORPE FAMILY 


Timothy Thorpe, who was connected with the family of James Barham, 
son of Charles, was the son of Joseph Thorpe of Surry Co. This Joseph 
Thorpe appears in the tithables of Lawnes Creek Parish in 1685 with three 
sons, John, Joseph and William Thorpe (all presumably over 16, and so 
born approximately 1664-5, 1666-7, and 1668-9). Timothy Thorpe appears 
first as a tithable in 1690, so was born approximately 1673-4. Robert 
Thorpe appears first in 1694 as a tithable in the same family as Joseph and 
Timothy Thorpe, so was born about 1677-8. It is uncertain when the father, 
Joseph Thorpe, Sr. died, as he seems to have left no will. Of the sons, 
John Thorpe died in Surry in 1721, his administratrix being Mary Thorpe. 
Joseph Thorpe died in 1726. His will, dated Aug. 17, 1721 and probated in 
Surry Nov. 16, 1726, mentions his wife Elizabeth, sons Joseph, Benjamin, 
William and Christopher, and daughters Dinah, Hannah and Elizabeth. 
William Thorpe died in 1724, Mary Thorpe being his administratrix. She 
later married Thomas Thornton, who with her signed the account current 
of the estate of William Thorpe in 1731. Robert Thorpe died in 1719, 
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Sarah Thorpe being his administratrix. Timothy Thorpe married Mary 
eee ee! Sees , moved from Surry to Isle of Wight Co. some time after 
1730, and finally died in Southamption Co. in 1751. The will of his son 
William Thorpe, dated Feb. 24, 1726 and probated May 17, 1727 in Surry, 
leaves his property to his mother Mary Thorpe, father Timothy Thorpe, 
brother Joseph (under age), and sisters Elizabeth Ezell, Sarah, Olive, 
Margaret and Hannah Thorpe. Timothy Thorpe’s will, dated Dec. 2, 1750 
and probated Mar. 14, 1750/1 in Southampton Co., mentions his daughters 
Margaret wife of James Bruce and Mary wife of Owen Myrick; grand- 
daughters Mary and Ann Harris, and Mary Barham; sons John, Timothy 
and Joseph; and daughter Olive Atkinson. The Harris granddaughters 
were the children of Mary Myrick by a former marriage (cf. marriage 
bond, Southampton Co., dated Nov. 10, 1752 between Benjamin Lewis and 
Mary Harris, daughter of Mary Myrick, signed by Timothy Thorpe). It 
is uncertain whether the granddaughter Mary Barham was the daughter of 
one of Timothy Thorpe’s sons or of one of his daughters. However, we 
have given reason to think that she married James Barham, son of Charles. 


BRADLEY-HARRISON DESCENDANTS 


By Joun M. Brapiey 


Elizabeth Harrison, daughter of Carter Henry Harrison and Susannah 
Randolph of “Clifton,” Cumberland Co., according to the register of 
Rev. Wm. Douglas, of Goochland, “Born—— March, baptized May 14, 
1764.” She died about 1845. Not later than 1793 she married William 
R(oyall?) Bradley, who subsequently acquired an estate of 713 acres called 
“Auburn” which was adjacent to “Clifton.” His will was probated in 
March, 1811. His numerous Alabama descendants know only that he came 
to Cumberland Co. from England about 1790. Issue, seven: 

1. Carter Henry Bradley,7 b. July 16, 1794; m. Mary Virginia Payne 
June 15, 1826. Known issue, three: (i.) Margaret Anne Elizabeth 
Bradley,® b. June 15, 1827. (ii) James Wilkinson Bradley,® b. July 6, 
1829. (iii.) Abner Nash Bradley,§ b. May 11, 1831. 


2. Harriett Cabell Bradley,? b. July 4, 1796; m. Dec. 17, 1813, Pleasant 
Meredith. No record of issue at hand. 

3. Susan Randolph Bradley,7 b. Aug. 8, 1797; m. Sep. 27, 1819, Isaac 
Pleasants, of Goochland Co. Issue two: (i.) Anne E. Pleasants,8 
b. Sep. 6, 1819, d. Apr. 20, 1890. m. Isaac Pleasants (1st Cousin) 
b. Mar. 11, 1826, d. Dec. 17, 1891. Issue two: (a) Lucy Pleasants,® 
m. Richard Ludlum, (b) Mary Willing Pleasants,8 m. Dr. Edwin 
Down. (ii.) Jane I. Pleasants, m. Jan. 18, 1847, Charles Richard 
Carrington, b. Jan. 10, 1824, d. 1866, son of Capt. Wm. Carrington 
and Martha Povall, of Cumberland. Issue, four: (a) Willie Sue 
Carrington,® b. 1848, d. Feb. 11, 1917. m. Apr. 21, 1869, Hampden 
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Bigelow Nicholas, b. Jan. 11, 1843, d. June 9, 1909, son of Robert 
Charles Nicholas and Orella Bigelow. Issue, three: (A) Alice 
Nicholas,19 m. Thomas E. Williams. no issue. (B) Jane Pleas- 
ants Nicholas,!° b. June, 1870, d. Apr. 6, 1893, m. Samuel Henry 
Stockett, issue seven, Willie Sue——Lucy Holt,—Alice,—Samuel Henry, 
—Hampden Nicholas,—Richard Carrington, and Robert Carter.11 
(C) Mattie Carrington Nicholas,19 b. July 9, 1877, m. Oct. 14, 1896, 
Dr. Boliver Buchanan Mc.Cutchan, son of James L. Mc.Cutchan and 
Rachel Buchanan, of Augusta Co., Va. Issue, three: Willie Car- 
rington Mc.Cutchan,!1 m. Oct. 1, 1927, Robert Swinton Roadcap; only 
issue is Robert Jr.,12 b. March 11, 1929,—Boliver Buchanan Mc.- 
Cutchan Jr., b. Aug. 3, 1903, m. Aug. 1934, Lucy Clare Robert- 
son. No issue. —John Nicholas Mc.Cutchan,11 b. May 10, 1910, m. 
Jan. 29, 1940, a widow, Mrs. Thelma Conway Moore. (b) Emma 
Pleasants Carrington.® m. ist Joseph Pendleton Phillips, issue two: 
(A) Willie Carrington Phillips,4° and (B) Joseph Pendleton Phil- 
lips, both of whom died young. Emma P. Carrington m. 2nd. Samuel 
A. Spencer. No issue. (c) Mary Carrington,9 m. Sep. 21, 1876, Robert 
Carter Nicholas, son of John L., and Ann Trent, of Buckingham 
Co. Va., issue, five: (A) Annie! who is single, (B) Marie, m. 
—— White, Deceased. No issue. (C) Elizabeth Copeland Nicholas, 
m. Zack Holladay, issue two, — Elizabeth Holladay!1 who m. Lyle 
Mc.Clung of Lexington, Va., and Waller Holladay.1! (D) Willie Sue 
Nicholas,19 m. Dr. Eugene Power, of S. C., issue three: Mary Car- 
rington,11—Lulu,—and Suzanne. (E) John Nicholas} m. Mary 
Holladay, issue three, Mary Holladay,11 and twins, Robert Carter and 
John Scott. (iii.) William D. Pleasants® died without issue. 

. Martha Hales Bradley,” b. Jan. 22, 1800; m. Oct. 1, 1821, Nathan 
W. Ayers, son of Rev. John Ayers and Elizabeth Bransford. Nathan 
Ayers served in the war of 1812 in the regiment of his brother, Col. 
John B. Ayers. No record of issue at hand. 

. Robert Harrison Bradley,7 b. Aug. 7, 1802. d. unmarried ab. 1843. 

. William Royall Bradley,? b. Sep. 7, 1804, d. Aug. 24, 1889, m. Dec. 
16, 1829, Elen Sarah Theodosia Carrington, b. Jan. 19, 1813, d. Sep. 
17, 1896, dau. of Capt. Wm. Carrington and Martha Povall, of Cum- 
berland Co. Moved to Marion Co. Ala. in 1848. Issue eleven: 


i. Martha Carrington Bradley,8 b. Dec. 15, 1831, d. Sep. 11, 1859, 
m. June 3, 1850, Dr. Thomas Pride Shields. b. Mar. 2, 1826, son 
of David Shields and Polly Watkins of Cumberland Co. Va. 
Issue, two: (a) Gamble Carey Shields,® b. Dec. 2, 1855, d. Sep. 
6, 1913, m. Oct. 8, 1879, Lulie Augusta Liggett, dau. of Luther 
Liggett and Maria Strong Wilkinson of Marysville, Ohio. Issue, 
two: (A) Luther Pride Shields,1° b. Oct. 24, 1880, d. Dec. 24, 
1890. (B) Edwin Fay Shields,1° b. Sep. 20, 1883, m. Oct. 1, 
1907, Clara Victoria Gerlach, b. Mar. 21, 1885, dau. of John 
Michael Gerlach and Clara Cruicks of Pittsburgh, Pa. Issue, 
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two: Edwin Fay Shields Jr.,11 b. Mar. 16, 1913, m. June 3, 1937, 
Helen Loerch, b. Feb. 17, 1916, dau. Wm. Edw. Loerch and Bes- 
sie Walton Mc.Kean of Pittsburgh. Clara Louise Shields, b. Nov. 
4, 1915; unmarried. (b) Martha Tomasia Shields,® b. Aug. 21, 
1859, m. J. C. Sweeny and resides at Plain City, Ohio. 

Robert Edward Bradley,’ b. Feb. 13, 1834, d. May 26, 1911, m. 
Aug. 19, 1855, Mary Jane Brown, b. Dec. 9, 1834, d. Sep. 29, 1918, 
dau. of Wm. and Matilda Earnest Brown of Marion County, Ala. 
Issue, eight: (a) Matilda Ellen Bradley,® b. July 2, 1856, d. 
May 7, 1896, m. Sept. 6, 1877, William David Bolin, son of Robert 
and Nancy Cantrell Bolin of Lamar Co., Ala. Issue, seven: 
(A) William Lucien Bolin,!® b. June 24, 1877, d. June 13, 1922, 
unmarried. (B) Maggie Dora Bolin,1° b. Dec. 26, 1878, m. Dec. 
5, 1897, Camial Calhoun Akers. (C) Virginius Glover Boli.,1° 
b. Apr. 22, 1882, d. Sep. 25, 1921, m Sep. 5, 1903, Minnie John- 
son. (D) Hattie Lee Bolin,!® b. Dec. 13, 1884, unmarried. (E) 
Cora Idella Bolin,19 b. Aug. 24, 1888, d. Apr. 20, 1900. (F) Lil- 
lian Matilda Bolin,1® b. Feb. 19, 1902, m May 17, 1917, Guy 
Whitford Crawford. (G) Veldon Sylvester Bolin,19 b. Sep. 29, 
1893, unmarried. (b) William Richard Bradley,® b. Jan. 19, 1858, 
d. Aug. 30, 1899, m. Dec. 23, 1896, Willie May Matthews. Issue, 
one: William Price Bradley, b. Mar. 1899. Unmarried. (c) 
Thomas Virginius Bradley,? b. Aug. 22, 1860, d. unmarried Mar. 
15, 1881. (d) Robert Fleming Bradley,® b. Sep. 1, 1862, has 
never married. (e) Henrietta Newtonia Bradley,® b. Aug. 22, 
1865, d. May 8, 1913, m. Sep. 1896, Wm. David Bolin, supra, 
the former husband of her deceased sister, Matilda Ellen. Issue, 
four: (A) Mary Edward Bolin,!® b. June 20, 1897, m. Apr. 14, 
1926, James Calvin Tuttle. Issue, none. (B) Henry Ward 
Bolin!® b. Apr. 29, 1899, d. June 29, 1911. (C) William Roy 
Bolin,1® b. Aug. 5, 1901; unmarried. (D) Minnie Ina Bolin,1° 
b. May 31, 1906, m. May 19, 1936, George Terrell Mitchell. Is- 
sue, none. (f) Mary Preston Bradley,® b. Nov. 15, 1868, d. Sep. 
29, 1899, m. Oct. 7, 1886, George Gideon Northcutt, of Marion 
Co. Ala. Issue, three: (A) Emmet Northcutt,!°, b. Nov. 7, 
1887, m. Etta Jane Smith. (B) William Chester Northcutt,1° 
b. Apr. 29, 1889, m. Dec. 25, 1912, Jessie Mae Goggins. Issue, 
nine. (C) Walter Northcutt,19 b. Feb. 20, 1893, m. Essie May 
Homer. Issue, ten. (g) Anna Belle Bradley,9 b. May 20, 1871, 
m. three times, 1st Ethel Garrett Mace, son of James B. of Ver- 
non, Ala. Issue, one: (A) Ethel Irene Mace,!° b. Jan. 26, 1892, 
m. Jan. 30, 1913, LeRoy Madden, who d. Mar. 7, 1930. Issue, 
one. Anna Elizabeth Madden,!! b. Dec. 11, 1913, m. Aug. 10, 
1932, John Turner Beeker Jr. 2nd m William Greene Middle- 
ton on July 18, 1894. He d. Nov. 18, 1899, without issue. 3rd m. 
James Peter Morton on Nov. 4, 1903. No issue. (h) Carrie Lee 
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Bradley,® b. Dec. 27, 1875, m. June 10, 1903, Eugene Toombs 
Cato who d. Feb. 1916. Issue, three. (A) Llewellyn Bradley 
Cato,19 b. Apr. 7, 1904, m. Mildred Kellog, b. Nov. 1, 1906. Is- 
sue, three. (B) Carolyn Brown Cato,!9 b. Dec. 18, 1906, m. Jake 
J. Harris of Knoxville, Tenn. Issue, none. (C) Eugene Toombs 
Cato, b. Nov. 17, 1910. Unmarried. 


William Henry Bradley,® b. 1837, d. an infant. 


Richard Carrington Bradley,§ b. Feb. 6, 1839, d. Mar. 3, 1902, 
m. Ist. Sept. 16, 1866, Sarah Gurley, b. Feb. 8, 1848, d. Sep. 14, 
1884, dau. of Rev. Jeremiah Gady Gurley and Mary Anne Stokes 
of Pickens Co. Ala. Issue, five: (a) John Gurley Bradley,® 
b. Sep. 3, 1867, d. Mar. 10, 1919, m. Apr. 2, 1890, Frances Erin 
Miller, b. Dec. 15, 1869, dau. of Nathan Hobbs Miller and Eliza- 
beth Grizelle Torrence of Morgan Co. Ala. Issue, one. (A) 
John Miller Bradley,1° b. Mar. 25, 1891, m. Dec. 25, 1917, Frances 
Watkins Davis, b. Mar. 19, 1893, dau. of Rev. John Henry Davis 
and Susan Beverley Morton of Charlotte Co. Va. Issue, three. 
Susan Beverley Bradley,11 b. Sep. 30, 1919, m. Feb. 3, 1940, 
Albert Patric Finch Jr., b. May 1, 1912, son of A. P. Finch and 
Dora Collins of B’gham. Ala.—Frances Erin Bradley,11 b. Feb. 
15, 1923.—John Miller Bradley Jr.,11 b. Mar. 20, 1925. (b) Lee 
Carrington Bradley,® in “Who’s Who’, b. Nov. 12, 1871, m. 
June 24, 1896, Eleanor Lyons, b. June 11, 1876, dau. of Thomas 
Barton Lyons and Mary Amanda Norwood of Charlottesville, 
Va., and B’gham. Ala. Issue, two: (A) Lee Carrington Brad- 
ley Jr.,19 b. Sep. 27, 1897, m. Jan. 9, 1924, Mary Allen North- 
ington, b. Nov. 21, 1902, dau. of Merrill Pratt Northington and 
Mary Gaines Earle of B’gham. Ala. Issue, three: Lee Carring- 
ton Bradley III,11 b. May 31, 1926,—Merrill Northington Brad- 
ley,11 b. Nov. 11, 1927,—Mary Earle Bradley,11 b. Mar. 4, 1929. 
(B) Thomas Lyons Bradley,1® b. Jan. 20, 1899, d. unmarried 
Dec. 19, 1920. (c) Annie Bradley,® b. Aug. 1, 1876, d. May 26, 
1915, m. Jan. 1, 1896, Bishop James Henry Mc.Coy of the M. E. 
Church, South, b. Aug. 6, 1868, d. Mar. 23, 1919, son of Rev. 
William Clarke Mc.Coy and Annie Elizabeth Vaughan of Blount 
Co. Ala. Issue, four: (A) William Richard Mc.Coy,! b. Feb. 
11, 1899, d. unmarried in June, 1922. (B) Margaret Dryer 
Mc.Coy,19 b. Sep. 14, 1901, m. Sep. 6, 1924, Dr. Battey Belk 
Coker, b. Nov. 1, 1898, son of Walter Harbin Coker and Sara 
Georgia Smith of Rome, Ga. Issue, two: Georgia Ann Coker,!1 
b. Aug. 24, 1925, and Jean Coker,11 b. Feb. 25, 1930. (C) 
Jean Mc.Coy,!® b. Dec. 1, 1906, m. Sep. 4, 1934, William 
Edward Estes, b. July 25, 1900, son of Wm. Edw. Estes and 
Maude Nash of Macon Co., Ala. Only issue: William Edwin 
Estes,11 b. Sep. 26, 1937. (D) James Henry McCoy Jr.,}® 
b. Feb. 11, 1912, m. June 6, 1936, Marjorie Frances Everitt, 
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dau. of L. H. Everitt of Charlotte, N. C. Only issue: Frances 
Jean Mc.Coy,11 b. June 6, 1937. (d) Charley Bradley,® b. Nov. 
1879, d. in 1882. (e) Bret Bealle Bradley,® b. Feb. 9, 1883, d. July 
15, 1936, m. Sep. 10, 1913, Martha Elizabeth Littleton, b. Sep. 
10, 1884, dau. of Jesse Talbot Littleton and Louisa Chandler Ros- 
ser of Richmond, Va. Issue, three: (A) Bret Bealle Bradley 
Jr.1® b. Aug. 14, 1915. (B) Mary Louise Bradley,1° b. Mar. 1, 
1918,—and (C) Richard Carrington Bradley,1° b. Feb. 18, 1920. 
Richard Carrington Bradley m. 2nd. in Nov. 1887, Mrs. Lulu Bibb 
Craig, b. May 17, 1858, dau. of James Henry Bibb and Laura May 
Dillard of Madison, Ala. Issue, two: (A) Miss Willie Bradley,}° 
b. Oct. 23, 1888, unmarried. (B) James Bibb Bradley,!° b. Jan. 
14, 1891, m June 21, 1925, Leatha Ellen Gardner, b. Feb. 1, 1890. 
Separated Sep. 22, 1929. No issue. 


Emma Cabell Bradley,8 b. Feb. 28, 1841. m. James Frank Met- 
calfe, killed in Civil War, only issue, James Kerkindoll Met- 
calfe, untraced. 


Virginia Ellen Bradley,’ b. May 1, 1843, d. Dec. 7, 1925, m. Wily 
St. Clair Metcalfe, Dec. 23, 1858. Issue, ten: (a) Martha EI- 
vira Metcalfe,® b. Nov. 25, 1860, d. June, 1932, m. Nov. 1, 1877, 
Azberry Timothy Turner, d. Apr. 19, 1881, without issue. m. 2nd. 
on Aug. 19, 1884, P. P. Evans, b. Mar. 8, 1849, d. May 15, 1918. 
Issue, seven. (b) Leander St. Clair Metcalfe,® b. Nov. 9, 1862, 
d. Jan. 1, 1932, m. Nov. 28, 1889, Jala Guin, b. Mar. 1, 1869, d. 
Apr. 15, 1931, dau. of Jason Guin of Lamar Co., Ala. Issue, 
four. (c) Henry Franklin Metcalfe,® b. Feb. 3, 1865, m. Nov. 
29, 1896, Malinda Caroline Shaw, b. Aug. 29, 1875, d. Feb. 17, 
1937, dau. of John A. Shaw and Melvina Gann of Marion Co., 
Ala. Issue, two. (d) Sarah Anna E. Metcalfe,® b. Aug. 6, 1867, 
d. Jan. 19, 1929, m. Mar. 11, 1888, John Marcus Bannister, b. 
Aug. 2, 1861, d. Aug. 7, 1929, son of James Allen Bannister of 
Marion Co., Ala. Issue, three. (e) James William Metcalfe,® 
b. Jan. 23, 1870, m. July 31, 1901, Amanda May, b. Feb. 8, 1883, 
dau. of James Franklin May and Fannie Marchbanks of Lamar 
Co., Ala. Issue, four. (f) Rosa Ellen Metcalfe,® b. June 9, 
1872, m. Sep. 25, 1895, William Arthur Cobb, b. July 27, 1861, 
d. Nov. 18, 1919, son of Judge Alexander Cobb of Vernon, Ala. 
Issue, two sons. m. 2nd. on Jan. 17, 1922, Cannon Richard 
Weaver, b. Oct. 21, 1861. No issue. (g) John Edward Metcalfe,® 
b. Feb. 6, 1875, m. Dec. 11, 1898, Ella Brown, b. Apr. 13, 1876, 
dau. of Colonel George Brown and Harriett Bankhead of Lamar 
Co., Ala. Issue, four. (h) Hattie Stella Metcalfe,® b. Jan. 25, 
1878, m. Jan. 21, 1900, Rodolphus Newton Brown, b. Dec. 20, 
1865, son of George Ernest Brown and Harriet Flemming of 
Lamar Co., Ala. Issue, six. (i) George Tolliver Carrington 
Metcalfe,® b. Apr. 23, 1880, d. Apr. 25, 1907, m. Mar. 20, 1902, 
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Bessie Lee Stanford, b. Oct. 9, 1882, dau. of Wm. Thomas and 
Elizabeth Woolley Stanford of Lamar Co., Ala. Issue, six. (j) 
Effie Donal Metcalfe, b. Dec. 30, 1883, died in infancy. 


Henry Clay Bradley,® b. May 6, 1845, enlisted in 16th Ala.. C. S. 
A. Regiment and killed July 2, 1864 at Atlanta. Unmarried. 


viii. Elizabeth Franklin Bradley,8 b. Apr. 23, 1847, d. May 21, 1925, 


ix. 


Xi. 


Xii. 


m. Nov. 22, 1864, Frank Evans of Tupelo, Miss. Issue, four. 
Lucy Harriett Bradley,8 b. Jan. 1, 1849, d. in Feb. 1849. 


Thomas Shields Bradley,8 b. May 18, 1851, d. Jan. 17, 1940, m. 1st. 
in 1907, Mary Frances Crawford, of San Marcus, Texas, b. 1853, 
d. in May, 1931, without issue. m. 2nd. on Aug. 12, 1933, Mrs. 
Jeanette Speegle Threlkeld of Waco, Texas. No issue. 


Willianna Bradley,§ b. July 24, 1853, m. Oct. 16, 1873, Warren 
Washington Minor, b. Mar. 27, 1843, d. Jan. 19, 1922, son of Wil- 
liam Stout Minor and Polly Wright of East Ala. Issue, eleven. 
(a) Rosa Lee Minor,® b, Aug. 22, 1874, m. Dec. 25, 1889, James 
Franklin Elliott, b. Aug. 26, 1868, d. 9th of June, 1935, son of 
Thomas Alexander Elliott and Mary Elizabeth Hosey of Jef- 
ferson Co., Ala. Issue, six. (b) Minnie Gurley Minor,® b. June 
27, 1876, m. Mar. 2, 1902, James Edwin Renshaw, of Ohio, b. 
Dec. 14, 1864, d. Mar. 25, 1917, in Jefferson Co. Ala. Issue, one 
son, Wm. Warren Renshaw. (c) Richard Morgan Minor,® b. 
July 23, 1878, d. unmarried Dec. 14, 1901. (d) Azzie Anna Vir- 
ginia Minor,® b. Feb. 19, 1881, m. Oct. 18, 1899, Edward Moore, 
who d. 1930, son of James Moore of B’gham, Ala. Issue, one. (e) 
Sally Belle Minor,® b. Apr. 14, 1883, d. Apr. 23, 1921, m. John 
Steadman Elliott who d. in 1939. Issue, four. (f) Grover Cleve- 
land Minor,® b. Feb. 20, 1886, m. Nov. 4, 1913, Pauline Hallmark, 
dau. of Alexander Johnson Hallmark and Druscilla Love of Jef- 
ferson Co. Ala. Issue, three. (g) Samuel Alonzo Minor,® b. 
Sep. 24, 1888, m. July 14, 1936, Mrs. Emma Adeline Whited, 
widow of James W. Whited, and dau. of Louis Talton Fendley 
and Nancy Jane Tidwell of Oneonta, Ala. (h) Tolliver Byron 
Minor,® b. Mar. 1, 1891, m. Travina Free, of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Issue, two. (i) William Thomas Minor,® b. June 28, 1893, m. 
Mavis Andrews, of Dora, Ala. Issue, four. (j &k—twins) Jesse 
Jay Minor,® b. Apr. 10, 1896, m. May 22, 1936, Nell Partain, dau. 
of Charles Robert Partain and Mary Frances Wood of Argo. 
Ala. Issue, three. Bessie May Minor,® b. Apr. 10, 1896, m. 
George A. Jordan of San Jose, Cal. Issue, four. 


Mary Anne Harrison Bradley,3 b. May 1, 1806, married Moses 
A. Spencer. No record of issue at hand. 
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THE BARNESFIELD GRAVEYARD 


Contributed by J. B. Catvert NICKLIN 


To the memory and in honor of an ancestry who have from 
its first acquisition owned, lived upon and handed down this 
Estate, in direct descent, to the present proprietor, Dr. Abram 
Barnes Hooe, by whom this monument is erected, Nov. 2nd 
A. D. 1852. 


Col. Rice Hooe & Frances Hooe, his wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Robert Townsend. 


Col. Hooe settled here from lower Virginia before or about 
the beginning of the 18th Century, and after marriage, built in 
1715 yonder house, now standing and with the farm is called 
BARNESFIELD. Nov. 2nd A. D. 1852. 


On this monument are inscribed the names of all who are 
known to have been buried in this yard. The numbers corre- 
spond to those of stones marking each grave. The bracket em- 
braces husband and wife. Children follow numerically with 
both parents or the mother. Six generations rest here. Many 
of the families are buried elsewhere. 

Mrs. (Seymore) Hooe (30) 


11 


Arthur Edward Hooe, son of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 
Born Mar. 5, 1812, died May 20, 1836. 


12 


Horatio Rinaldo Hooe, son of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 
Born Jan. 20, 1814, died Sept. 4, 1837. 


14 
Mary A. Harrison (& inft. twins) daughter of A. B. & S. N. 
Hooe (4&9) 
Born Mar. 31, 1817. 
Died Dec. 27, 1840. 


15 
Gerard Seymour Hooe, son of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 


Born Oct. 30, 1818, died March 14, 1836. 
Buried at Princeton, New Jersey. 


3 
Gerard Hooe, son of Capt. Jno. & Ann Hooe (2) 
Born Sept. 14, 1733 
Died Sept. 29, 1785 
SARAH HOOE 
(Sarah Barnes) his wife, born July 20, 1742 
Married Jan. 11, 1761 
Died May 8, 1805 
4 


Abram Barnes Hooe, Sr., son of Gerard & Sarah Hooe (3) 
Born Sept. 4, 1784 
Died June 16, 1841 
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5 
Lucy Fitzhugh Hooe, his wife, daughter of Capt. Benj. & Ann 
Grymes, who was Ann Nicholas 
Born Feb. 11, 1781 
Married Jan. 2, 1804 
Died Jan. 30, 1808 


9 
Sarah Norwood Hooe, his wife (2nd wife) daughter of Hora- 
tio Johnson of A. A. Co., Md. 
Born July 8, 1789 
Married Aug. 22, 1809 
Died March 2, 1825 


19 
Louisa Conway Hooe, his wife (3rd wife) daughter of Henry 
& Elizabeth Fitzhugh 
Born April 8, 1798 
Married Dec. 6, 1827 
Died Dec. 31, 1850 
Buried in Fredericksburg 


8 
William Fitzhugh Hooe, U. S. N., son of Abram B. & Lucy 
F. Hooe (4&5) 
Born July 12, 1807 
Died August 14, 1833 


Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven 


6 
Sarah Barnes Hooe, daughter of A. B. & L. F. Hooe (4&5) 
Born Sept. 16, 1804 
Died Dec. 30, 1804 


10 
Horatio Rinaldo Hooe, son of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 
Born Oct. 7, 1810 
Died Dec. 14, 1811 


13 
Mary Ann Hooe, daughter of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 


Born Oct. 9, 1815 
Died Nov. 7, 1816 


16 
Caroline Johnson Hooe, daughter of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 
Born July 6, 1820 
Died July 7, 1820 
17 
Charles Tho’s. Hooe, son of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 
Born June 16, 1822 
Died Jan. 17, 1823 
18 
John Thomas Hooe, son of A. B. & S. N. Hooe (4&9) 
Born March 2, 1825 
Died Sept. 14, 1829 
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20 
Francis Fitzhugh Hooe, daughter of A. B. & L. C. Hooe (4&19) 
Born and Died May 23, 1829 
3d) Maria Beckwith (Relation) 
Died Oct. 4, 1804 


9 


North Side Capt. John Hooe, son of Col. Rice and Frances Hooe (1) 
(top) Born Sept. 1, 1702 
Died April 18, 1766 
Anne Hooe, his wife, who was Ann Alexander 
7 
Dr. Abram Barnes Hooe 
Born Dec. 5, 1805 
Died Nov. 8, 1867 
21 
Lucy Fitzhugh Hooe (L. F. Grymes), wife of Dr. Abram B. 
Hooe 
Born July 29, 1812 
Married March 29, 1838 
Died April 21, 1852 


One unbroken family in Heaven 


(bottom) 
27 28 
Sarah Barnes Hooe 
‘4 Born Sept. 1, 1850 
Abram Barnes Hooe, the father Died Aug. 30, 1851 
21 26 
Lucy Fitzhugh Hooe, the mother Sarah Barnes Hooe 
22 Born Jan. 30, 1846 
Died July 5, 1850 
29 23 
Our last Abram Barnes Hooe 
Abram Barnes Hooe Born Aug. 3, 1841 
Born April 21, 1852 Died Sept. 22, 1849 
Died Oct. 12, 1853 25 


Mary Ann Hooe 
Born Aug. 17, 1848 
Died Aug. 18, 1848 


24 
William Fitz. Hooe 
Born June 7, 1842 
Died June 9, 1842 
Taken from stone of Mary Ann Harrison 
Beneath reposes the remains of Mrs. Mary Ann Harrison and her 
twin infants. She was the only and dearly beloved daughter of 
Abram B. Hooe, Esq., and the fond wife of William A. Harrison 
by whom this monument is erected. In the bloom of life was she 
with one babe summoned on the 27th of December, 1810 (?) 


Taken from the Sarcophagus 


Here lies interred the Body of Captain John Hooe, son of Col. Rice 
Hooe and Frances, his wife, daughter to Frances Townshend. He 
was born the ist day of September Anno Domini 1702 and departed 
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this life on the 18th day of April 1766 in the 62nd year of his 
life (?) 
etc., etc. 


Note: Identified by No. 2 on north side (top) of shaft 


Taken from stones of Dr. Abram Barnes Hooe and his wife Lucy Fitz- 
hugh Hooe 


To my beloved wife 

Lucy Fitzhugh Hooe 

Born July 29, 1812 at Mont Chene, the home of her parents, George 
Nicholas and Ann Eilbeck Grymes who was Ann Eilbeck Mason, 
etc., etc. 

To our Beloved Father 

Dr. Abram Barnes Hooe 

Born December 5, 1805 

Died November 8, 1867 


etc. 


DATA TAKEN FROM THE GRAVEYARD AT BARNESFIELD 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 


INSCRIBED ON THE MONUMENT 

Capt. John Hooe, son of Col. Rice & Frances Hooe, born Sept. 1, 
1702, died April 18, 1766. Ann Hooe, his wife, who was Ann 
Alexander. 

Gerard Hooe, son of John & Ann Hooe, born Sept. 14, 1733, died 
Sept. 29, 1785. SARAH HOOE (Sarah Barnes), his wife, born 
July 20, 1742, married Jan. 11, 1761, died May 8, 1805. 

Abram Barnes Hooe, Sr., son of Gerard & Sarah Hooe (3), born 
Sept. 4, 1784, died June 16, 1841. 

Lucy Fitzhugh Hooe, first wife, daughter of Captain Benj. & Ann 
Grymes, who was Ann Nicholas, born Feb. 11, 1781, married Jan. 
2, 1804, died Jan. 30, 1808. 

Sarah Barnes Hooe, daughter of Abram Barnes and Lucy F. Hooe 
(4&5), born Sept. 16, died Dec. 30, 1804. 

Dr. Abram Barnes Hooe, born Dec. 5, 1805, died Nov. 8, 1867, son 
of Abram Barnes & Lucy F. Hooe (4&5) 

William Fitzhugh Hooe, U. S. N., son of Abram B. & Lucy F. Hooe 
(4&5) born July 12, 1807, died Aug. 14, 1833. 

Children of A. B. Hooe, Sr., (4) and 

Sarah Norwood Hooe, (second wife), daughter of Horatio Johnson, 
A. A. Co., Md., born July 8, 1789, married Aug. 22, 1809, died 
March 2, 1825. 

Horation Rinaldo Hooe, born Oct. 7, 1810, died Dec. 14, 1811. 

Arthur Edward Hooe, born March 5, 1812, died May 20, 1836. 

Horatio Rinaldo Hooe, born Jan. 20, 1814, died Sept. 4, 1837. 

Mary Ann Hooe, born Oct. 9, 1815, died Nov. 7, 1816. 

Mary Ann Harrison (& inft. twins), born March 31, 1817, died Dec. 
27, 1840. 

Gerard Seymour Hooe, born Oct. 30, 1818, died March 14, 1836. 
Buried at Princeton, N. J. 

Caroline Johnson Hooe, born 6th and died July 7, 1820. 

Charles Thos. Hooe, born June 16, 1822, died Jan. 17, 1823. 

John Thos. Hooe, born March 2, 1825, died Sept. 14, 1829. 
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Louisa Conway Hooe, daughter of Henry & Elizabeth Fitzhugh 
(3rd wife) born April 8, 1798, m. Dec. 6, 1827, died Dec. 31, 1850. 
Francis Fitzhugh Hooe, (their daughter) (4&19) born and died May 
23, 1829. 
Children of Dr. Abram B. Hooe (7) and 
Lucy Fitzhugh Hove (L. F. Grymes), born July 29, 1812, married 
March 29, 1838, died April 21, 1852. 


Abram Barnes Hooe, born Aug. 3, 1841, died Sept. 22, 1849. 
William Fitzhugh Hooe, born June 7, 1842, died June 9, 1842. 
Sarah Barnes Hooe, born Jan. 30, 1846, died July 5, 1850. 
Mary Ann Hooe, born Aug. 17, 1848, died Aug. 18, 1848. 


Sarah Barnes Hooe, born Sept. 1, 1850, died Aug. 30, 1851. 


Abram Barnes Hooe, born April 21, 1852, died Oct. 12, 1853. 


Mrs. (Seymour Hooe) 
(30) 


The blank spaces (22) and (27) were left for the surviving children’s 
names : 


Lucy Barnes Hooe, who married Isaac Foote Hooe, and 
Mary Barnes Hooe, who married Lewis Alexander Ashton. 
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A Brier History oF THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG AND PotoMAc RAIL- 
ROAD. By John B. Mordecai, its Traffic Manager. Richmond, 1940. Mime- 
ographed. Pp. 98. Illustrations. Index. Privately distributed. 


This interesting brochure bears date February 25, 1940, the 106th anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the company whose career it briefly sketches. 
The author points out that in February, 1834, only four and a half years 
had elapsed since the steam “locomotive engine” had been successfully 
demonstrated in England and that steam power was still in the experimental 
stage. He pictures the public transportation facilities then existing, when 
the journey of a passenger between Richmond and Washington required 
about twenty-four hours, the day being consumed by the stage ride between 
Richmond and Potomac Creek and the night spent on the Potomac River 
steamboat between that point and Washington. 

Little wonder then that the coming of the railroad was hailed with 
enthusiasm in the community. Preliminary surveys paid for by voluntary 
subscriptions and ‘later refunded were made prior to the granting of its 
charter. The list of subscribers reads like a bead-roll of the prominent 
business and professional men of that day in Richmond and Petersburg. 
The latter city was interested because the Petersburg Railroad Company 
was building a line thence to the South, and “the promoters of the R. F. 
& P. very naturally visualized their line as an important link in trans- 
portation between the North and the South, a prophecy amply justified 
by the developments of the next century.” 

The charter contemplated the construction of a railroad from Rich- 
mond through Fredericksburg to some point on the Potomac River, where 
connection could be made with steamboats for Washington. “As _ indi- 
cating the uncertainty of steam locomotion in the public mind,” says 
Mr. Mordecai, “no mention is made (in the charter) of locomotives or 
engines”, the President and Directors being authorized to purchase “all 
machines, wagons, vehicles, carriages and teams of any description what- 
soever, which they may deem necessary or proper for the purposes of 
transportation.” By way of inducement for stock subscriptions it was 
provided that for a period of thirty years no other railroad should be 
constructed between the two capital cities, nor for any portion of the dis- 
tance. In accordance with a long established policy adopted for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the construction of works of internal improvement 
the Commonwealth subscribed to almost two-fifths of the capital stock. 

Mr. John A. Lancaster, a prominent Richmond investment banker, was 
elected first president and, an example of the public spirit animating the 
founders of the enterprise, refused to accept a salary. However, when 
he declined re-election two years later, he was voted $2,000.00 by the stock- 
holders as evidence of their appreciation of his services. Mr. Moncure 
Robinson, noted engineer under whose direction the preliminary surveys 
had been made, and who was destined to dominate the road for many years, 
was charged as chief engineer with supervision of its construction. The 
opening of the first twenty miles of the road, from Richmond to the South 
Anna River, took place on February 13, 1836, just two years after the 
incorporation of the company, and was a gala occasion. With flags flying 
and music playing a special train bearing the Governor, other State and 
City officials and many prominent men as guests of the road left the depot 
at 8th and Broad Streets for a trip to the terminus, where a banquet 
awaited them. 
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A year later, the line was completed to Fredericksburg, the journey to 
Washington from Richmond still requiring the use of the stage coach from 
Fredericksburg to Potomac Creek, where connection with the steamboat 
was made. The reader should really take the trouble to look up Mr. 
Mordecai’s appreciative reference to Dickens’ American Notes for a most 
entertaining appraisal of the “comfortable manner” in which the Company 
had undertaken to carry its passengers. In 1842, eight months after 
Mr. Dickens’ odyssey, the railroad was extended to Aquia Creek and the 
stage eliminated as a link in its service. 

A statement which seems startling in view of modern railroad traffic 
conditions appears in the president’s report to the second meeting of the 
stockholders in 1835, when he declared it should be the policy of the com- 
pany to carry freight practically at cost and “to look for the profits of 
stockholders to the travel chiefly, perhaps entirely.” The prediction, how- 
ever, was not far wrong, because as Mr. Mordecai tells us, it was not until 
1900—65 years later—that “for the first time in the annals of the Company 
revenue from freight trains exceeded the passenger train revenue.” In 
any case, two generations is fairly long-range prophecy. 

When the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad was opened early in 1838, 
the President of the R. F. & P. was able to tell his stockholders that 
“the trip from Charleston through Richmond to New York, which a short 
time back was a serious undertaking, has become a thing of easy accomp- 
lishment. It may be made now in less than four days.” To make the 
trip, however, it was then necessary, as it continued to be until after the War 
Between the States, to transfer from station to station both in Petersburg 
and in Richmond. 

From its inception apparently Mr. Moncure Robinson was the protagonist 
in the building and promotion of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
Railroad. We have seen that as the first chief engineer he supervised con- 
struction; as its financial emissary also he was sent to London where he 
succeeded in borrowing the necessary funds to complete the road. This 
eminent engineer and pioneer railroad builder was a native of Richmond, 
who was residing there at this time but who shortly thereafter removed to 
Philadelphia, whence he directed the construction of public works of great 
magnitude. An interesting description and account of Poplar Vale, Mr. 
Robinson’s residence in the outskirts of Richmond, will be found in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XLVIII, p. 202. Re- 
moval to the North, however, did not mean the relinquishment of his 
interest in this Virginia enterprise. On the contrary it resulted in his 
bringing Northern capital to its support, and at an early date he and his 
Philadelphia associates acquired a control which was held and exercised 
during the first half century of the road’s life. Mr. Robinson himself was 
President during six years of this period but for the remaining portion 
of the time the office was held by his nominees, one of whom was his son, 
and two of whom were his brothers. One of the brothers, the second presi- 
dent, was the distinguished lawyer, Conway Robinson. Incidentally, a 
striking fact appearing from the book, though Mr. Mordecai does not call 
attention to it, is that six at least of the fourteen presidents of the Road 
have been lawyers. 

The rigor of Mr. Moncure Robinson’s control is well illustrated by the 
stockholders’ actions in 1878. The R. F. & P. had extended its line to 
Quantico in May, 1872, and the Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railway 
completed its line from the North to Quantico in July following. After 
that time the night schedule between Washington and Richmond was 
operated all-rail, while the day service utilized the Potomac River steam- 
boats between Quantico and Washington. In time it became evident that 
the public preferred the quicker all-rail service, and the R. F. & P. 
management decided to abandon the water route entirely. The Philadelphia 
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stockholders of the R. F. & P., headed by Mr. Moncure Robinson, who 
controlled not only that road but also the Potomac Steamboat Company, 
owner of the connecting boats, believed the best interests of the R. F. & P. 
required the operation of at least one schedule between Richmond and Wash- 
ington via steamer from Quantico, and upon refusal of the Board and 
President of the R. F. & P. to restore this steamer connection proceeded 
to effect a complete change of management, removing Mr. John M. Robin- 
son, son of Mr. Moncure Robinson, from the presidency. Though the ma- 
jority plan to re-establish the steamer connection was eventually abandoned, 
the former management was never re-instated. It has been related that a 
gift of champagne about this time to the father by his son brought the reply: 
“T don’t want wine, but obedience.” 

The R. F. & P., traversing as it did, one of the most active theatres 
of the War Between the States, played an important role in that con- 
flict, with disastrous effects on its property. That portion lying North of 
Fredericksburg fell into the hands of the Northern Army early in 1862 
and was in constant service in hauling military supplies. South of Fred- 
ericksburg, where the company remained in control, the road was “a 
mainstay of Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia.” Mr. Mordecai thus 
sums up the situation at the end of the war: "* * * the Company faced 
appalling conditions. Most of its bridges were down, the Aquia Creek 
wharf was burned, much of the track torn up and its engines and cars 
were destroyed or worn out. To add to the dilemma the resources in the 
Company’s treasury consisted of about $700,000.00 in bonds and currency 
of the Confederate States, then entirely worthless.” Nevertheless, because 
of its successful ante-bellum record and the promising outlook, the com- 
pany had credit and in June, 1865, provided funds for the prompt re- 
habilitation of its property by the sale of its bonds in Philadelphia. 


At that time there first became associated with the R. F. & P. a man 
who for many years was to personify the road to the public as much as 
Mr. Robinson had ever done. Major E. T. D. Myers, who had rendered 
distinguished service throughout the war in the Engineer Corps, Army of 
Northern Virginia, was employed to rebuild the Company’s bridges. In 
the following year he supervised the construction of the Connection rail- 
road through Richmond referred to below, and four years later became 
General Superintendent of the R. F. & P. In 1889 he was elected Presi- 
dent and served with notable ability until his death in 1905. 


The ravages of war were promptly repaired, and notwithstanding the 
prostrate condition of the South after the close of the unequal struggle 
the company was fairly successful. After 1872, however, its progress 
was steady, and in 1881 there was issued the first stock dividend in the form 
of the “dividend obligations,” which at once became a popular security 
with conservative investors. This dividend amounted to 70% of the par 
value of the stock, and several times since, as earnings increased, further 
stock dividends have been issued in the same form. 

As connecting lines through the cities of Richmond and Petersburg had 
been built within five years before, the opening in 1872 of the Alexandria 
and Fredericksburg Railway for the first time afforded through train 
service without transfer from Baltimore to a point as far South as Weldon, 
N. C. Local traffic, however, could not use the line of the Connection 
Company in Richmond on account of its route. Accordingly for some 
time longer this class of business continued to be handled along Broad 
Street to the terminal at 8th. A protracted controversy with the city closed 
in 1877 by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States drove 
steam locomotives off Broad Street with the picturesque result that for 
several years the trains were drawn by teams. The reviewer well remem- 
bers the Ashland Accommodation when it was pulled by three or more 
powerful spans of horses. At length in 1880 arrangements were made by 
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which the street railway carried passengers between 8th Street and Elba 
station, the junction of the Connection Company's line with the R. F. & P. 
Mr. Mordecai tells us that this popular though unpretentious station got 
its name from Elba Park, the nearby resi idence of John Minor Botts. The 
street railway service was not discontinued until the abandonment by the 
company of its 8th Street terminal upon the completion of the Byrd Street 
station mentioned below. 

Among later notable events in the progress of the road, which are 
within the memory of most of the present generation and of which space 
permits only brief mention, are the building of 1887 in conjunction with 
the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad of the new Byrd Street passenger 
station, which also contained the general offices of the two companies; 
the construction by these two roads of the James River Branch or belt 
line skirting the City of Richmond to the west and opened in 1891 for the 
use of their through freight trains; the double tracking of the entire 
road, conducted under Major Myers’ supervision from 1901 to 1905; the 
formation in 1901 of the Richmond-Washington Company, a holding com- 
pany owned by six other railroads, itself owning a controlling interest in 
the R. F. & P. and organized as a result of the successful effort of the 
Seaboard Air Line interests to secure from the legislature a charter for 
a parallel line; the erection by the R. F. & P. and the Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. of the handsome Broad Street Station, opened in January, 1919, 
when the Connection Company’s line was entirely abandoned, and all 
through trains thereafter used the James River Branch; federal control 
during the World War period; and in 1920 the merger into the R. F. & P. 
of the Washington Southern Railway Company, then owner from Quantico 
northwardly, by which the R. F. & P. became proprietor of the entire 
line from Richmond to Washington. 

Mr. Mordecai’s foreword points out that the R. F. & P. “occupies a 
highly strategic location and has fortunately escaped the evils that have 
come to so many American Railroads through the building of unnecessary 
parallel lines.” As a result the company had a remarkable earning capacity 
until the great depression of 1930. During the past decade, however, 
nationwide economic conditions, the large increase in the use of private 
automobiles, and competing motor-bus and motor truck service have com- 
bined to affect the prosperity of the R. F. & P. just as in the case of most 
other rail lines. 

Moreover, railroad freight traffic in general has suffered severely from 
unfair competition on the part of unregulated water carriers. Smice the 
publication of Mr. Mordecai’s brochure, however, Congress at long last has 
corrected the injustice by placing that form of transportation also under 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is hoped that some 
relief will be thereby afforded the rail carriers. 

Among the many unique features of the road to which attention is called 
in Mr. Mordecai’s foreword is its enviable record for safety. He states 
that during its entire existence “no revenue passenger has lost his life in- 
side a passenger car as the result of a train accident,” the only such pas- 
senger ever killed being guilty of violation of the company’s rules by riding 
on the platform. When it is considered what an enormous number of pas- 
sengers must have traveled through this gateway from Washington to the 
South, including the immense winter tourist travel to and from the Florida 
resorts during the last half century, this is truly a remarkable performance. 

Other respects in which the R. F. & P. is unique are mentioned as fol- 
lows: “It is the only American railroad which has existed and operated 
through more than a century under its original name and without reorgani- 
zation. It is the last remaining company in which the Commonwealth of 
Virginia still holds stock purchased as one of a large number of investments 
for the encouragement of early transportation enterprises.” For many years 
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after the expiration of the protective period granted in the original charter 
the Commonwealth’s large and valuable interest served the company in good 
stead as an effective legislative argument against chartering the promoters 
of various parallel lines. Finally, nevertheless, in 1900, as stated above, the 
Seaboard Air Line interests after a memorable contest before the legisla- 
ture succeeded in securing such a charter, the legislature at the same time 
authorizing the sale of the State’s holdings in the R. F. & P. Shortly 
thereafter, however, satisfactory arrangements were made, whereby the pro- 
posed construction was abandoned and the R. F. & P.’s line has remained 
unparalleled and the State’s stock unsold. The reviewer recalls that during 
this heated controversy the R. F. & P.’s representatives, in appealing to the 
legislature not to authorize the parallel line and thus jeopardize a valuable 
asset of the Commonwealth, argued that her stock, if retained, with the re- 
investment of the income therefrom would be nearly sufficient to retire at 
maturity the Commonwealth’s entire outstanding funded debt, then about 
twenty-seven million dollars. In reply the argument was characterized as 
“mathematical legerdemain,” based on imaginary compound interest. Whether 
the reply was true or not, doubtless the assertion that provoked it postulated 
continuance of the road’s large earnings for nearly a century as well as a 
rate of return on the reinvestment of the Commonwealth’s dividends that 
today will seem archaic. 

Actually, says Mr. Mordecai, 

“The remarkable earning capacity of the Company throughout its 
existence is best shown by the experience of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia with its subscription in 1835 to approximately two-fifths of the 
original issue of R. F. & P. common voting stock. In addition to these 

2,752 shares of original stock costing $275,200 the Commonwealth had 
received to December 31, 1939, stock dividends in the form of non- 
voting dividend obligations to the face value of $1,479,415 along with 
$4,272,092 in cash dividends. This R. F. & P. stock is all that remains 
to the Commonwealth of some $48,000,000 invested prior to the Civil 
War in ‘public works’ such as canals and river transportation develop- 
ments, toll bridges, turnpikes and early railroads.” 

No doubt here lies in large measure the explanation of a fact that Mr. 
Mordecai might have mentioned, namely, that the R. F. & P. is the only 
corporation of any character whose common stock is made a legal invest- 
ment for trust funds by statute in Virginia. 

The reader is due an apology for what will seem more like a digest than 
a review. It is felt, however, that the excuse will lie not only in the regret- 
tably limited circulation imposed by an issue of 150 copies but in the im- 
portance of calling attention to a collection of statistical data, which, though 
perhaps of special interest to railroad academicians, furnishes along with 
the less technical topics treated a valuable contribution to the economic his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. Not the least attractive feature of the book is 
the large number of illustrations of early locomotives and steamboats and 
of points along the road as they were during the War Between the States. 
Equally interesting are ante bellum schedules and advertisements which Mr. 
Mordecai has inserted and which, among other things, warn us that, like 
them, the efforts of modern efficiency are doomed some day to appear old 
fashioned and quaint. 

In view of Mr. Mordecai’s life-long association with the traditions and 
work of the road, one is not surprised that he has produced a significant 
and important monograph on its history. 

J. Jorvan LEAKE. 
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Tue Lire aNp Letters or HeNry CuyLer BuNNER. By Gerard E. Jensen. 
Durham, N. C. Duke University Press. 1939. 


Americans have always enjoyed the literature of humor: the genuinely 
beloved writers have been Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Josh Billings and 
their many imitators. For a long time, however, there were no humorous 
magazines of the type of English Punch or German Simplissimus; conse- 
quently when Puck emerged in 1877, a well-illustrated magazine of jokes, 
it was an event in American literary history. Indeed, the country has lost 
something by the passing of Puck and Judge for which there is no ade- 
quate compensation; jokes appear now as merely incidental in the pages of 
our popular publications. 


H. C. Bunner was the man who made Puck. In its early days he made 
most of the contributions to it; as it grew and flourished other talent was 
brought in. The political cartoons were excellent and exerted a consider- 
able influence; it is believed that the “Tattooted Man” cartoons of 1884 in 
Puck had something to do with Blaine’s defeat. 


_ Besides his work on Puck, Bunner made many other contributions to the 
literature of his day; indeed, there were few more industrious and prolific 
writers in the Eighties and Nineties. He died in 1896. As in the case of 
most writers, his work, most of it of excellent quality, has suffered from 
the passing of the years and the leading humorous editor of a half century 
ago is now well-nigh forgotten. Duke University has done a service to 
American letters by bringing out this well-written book on H. C. Bunner. 


H. J. EcKENRODE. 


EMPIRE ON THE SEVEN Seas. The British Empire, 1784-1939. By James 
Truslow Adams. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York and London. $3.50. 


This is a sequel to “Building the British Empire” by the same author, 
which appeared in 1938. The first volume tells the story of the laying of 
the foundation of the empire and culminates with the disastrous blow of the 
loss of the American colonies. In this volume Mr. Adams tells the story of 
the new Empire of which the foundations were laid late in the 18th century 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India. The difficulties 
of Britain during the Napoleonic era, the economic troubles of the 1830's 
and 1840's, the long history of the Irish question, the “Little Englander’s” 
who opposed imperialistic expansion, the granting of dominion status to 
Canada, Disraeli and the new imperialism of the late 19th century—all this 
forms entrancing reading, particularly when written in Mr. Adams’ usual 
simple and attractive style. The book is particularly pertinent at the present 
time, when the Empire is threatened again by foreign foes, even as at the 
beginning of the period. The story of the great institution from its new 
birth in the midst of the dangers of the French Revolution to its present 
crisis, the epoch from Napoleon to Hitler, with the intervening era of ex- 
pansion and power, offers dramatic possibilities which Mr. Adams well 
knows how to utilize. 

Mr. Adams frankly regards the British Empire as one of the great bul- 
warks of civilization at the present time. Whether or not this makes him 
an “Anglophile” in a bad sense (cf. a review of this book, pp. 332-3, 
“Forum,” June 1940), it seems to the reviewer along with most Americans 
that his estimate is correct. Due account is taken of the selfishness and 
commercialism, the materialistic philosophy and power politics, that have 
entered into the building of the modern Empire, and the sheer evil of the 
Opium War in China is not glossed over, though the author’s judgment of 
England’s part in the Boer War may smack a little too much of the doc- 
trine that “the end justifies the means.” On the whole, however, Mr. Adams, 
though sympathetic is not biased for the British. And he correctly emphasizes 
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the strain of idealism—the spread of self-government and free institutions 
among the colonies, and the idea of the guardianship of subject races— 
which runs through a large part of the history of the Empire. Though 
idealistic motives are never the most prominent ones in politics, and still 
less so in the imperialistic idea, they have been about as prominent in British 
imperial history as in that of any other imperialism, and probably slightly 
more emphasized. Most of us will agree with Mr. Adams in his concluding 
statement that “for those who have been accustomed to freedom of person 
and spirit, the possible overthrow of the British Empire would be a catas- 
trophe, “scarcely thinkable,” for most of us, the terrible thought is that such 
a catastrophe, though “scarcely thinkable,” seems possible in the present crisis. 
Some comfort comes from the fact that perhaps the present danger is 
scarcely greater than that from Napoleon in the early 19th century—which 
is another reason why those who believe that on the whole the British 
Empire is a desirable institution for the world should read Mr. Adams’ book. 

If anything can be said in adverse criticism of “Empire on the Seven 
Seas,” it is perhaps that a little too much space is devoted to domestic events 
in Britain proper in comparison to that devoted to the dominions and colo- 
nies. This may have been unavoidable, however, in view of the fact that 
for a long period even the internal policies of the outlying parts of the 
Empire were guided by what happened in Britain itself. 

B. C. Hortzcraw, 
University of Richmond. 





GENEALOGY OF MEMBERS, SONS OF REVOLUTION IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 

Mitchell & Hotchkiss, Richmond, 1939. 

With the publication of this book a valuable contribution has been made to 
the recorded descent of a large number of prominently related Virginians. 

While much of the data, no doubt, was already known to special students 
of genealogy the preparation of the volume in question now makes avail- 
able to the general public family history of interest. 

The book, which is one of nearly 600 pages, including its index, has been 
printed by Mitchell & Hotchkiss, of Richmond, for the Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution in the State of Virginia, and an interesting feature is a 
preface written by Robert A. Stewart, who is well known as a student of 
Virginia history and a genealogist. 

Mr. Stewart, in his preface, recalls that the first issue of the Magazine 

of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Virginia, under the editorial 
supervision of G. Watson James Jr., was printed in January 1922. In the 
second issue, that of April 1922, the Rev. Clayton Torrence began a 
“genealogical section.” 
_ However, in 1929, Mr. Torrence resigned the editorship of the magazine, 
in which work he had succeeded Mr. James, and was in turn succeeded by 
Mr. Stewart—who continued the genealogies until Jan. 1932 when the maga- 
zine itself was discontinued. 

In the spring of 1939, on the initiative of Dr. Charles R. Robins Sr., the 
Society authorized the publication of the genealogies in book form with 
the purpose in view of presenting a copy of the proposed book to each mem- 
ber of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Virginia. 

We are told, in Mr. Stewart's preface to the book, that of the 540 pages 
of data that follow, the first 408 pages were the work of the Rev. Clayton 
Le while the rest of the genealogies were compiled by Mr. Stewart 

imself. 

The value of the volume, as published, is well assured by the scholarship 
and well known gift both of Mr. Torrence and Mr. Stewart for painstaking 


genealogical research. 
Rosert B. Munrorp Jr. 
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MEMORANDA OF THE PrEsToN Famity. By Orlando Brown. 1842 :—MEMo- 
RANDA OF THE PrEsTON FAmity. By John Mason Brown. 1870. 


Writing from Frankfort, Kentucky, in 1842, Orlando Brown says, “Among 
the papers of my deceased father, the Hon. John Brown, I found a manu- 
script in his handwriting, endorsed ‘memoranda of the Preston family.’ 
This record was commenced not very long before his death, (which occurred 
on the 29th of August, 1837) and is not therefore as extensive as it is mani- 
fest that it was his intention to make it.” 

This memoranda tells of the coming of John Preston and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Patton Preston, to America from Londonderry, Ireland, and gives the 
marriages of his four daughters and his one son. These five children were: 

1. Letitia Preston, who was born in Ireland in 1728, married Colonel 
Robert Breckinridge, of Botetourt County, Virginia. After his death, Leti- 
tia removed to Kentucky. 

2. Margaret Preston, who was born in Ireland, about 1730, married the 
Rev. John Brown, a graduate of Princeton College, long and extensively 
known in Virginia and Kentucky as a Presbyterian Minister of piety and 
talents. Margaret and John both died in Kentucky,—she in 1802 and he in 
1803. 

3. William Preston, only son of John and Elizabeth Patton Preston, was 
born in Ireland and was eight years old when he came to America. He was 
a man of strong, active mind, and much energy of character,—was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Burgesses, Surveyor and County Lieutenant 
of Fincastle or Montgomery County and a decided, active and efficient Whig 
during the Revolutionary War. He was engaged in the Indian Wars, and 
was associated with Colonels Campbell and Christian against the Cherokees. 
He took part as Captain of Militia in the Big Sandy expedition against the 
Indians. By the time of the Revolution he was Colonel of Militia. He led 
his regiment at Guilford Court House, where he received injuries that 
caused his death the following July. He died at his estate “Smithfield” in 
Montgomery County, Virginia. William married Susanna Smith, daughter 
of Francis Smith of Hanover County, Virginia. Francis Smith was the son 
of Captain William Smith and his wife, Elizabeth Ballard,—daughter of 
Thomas Ballard, Speaker of the House for York and James City Counties. 
(Thomas Ballard, 1630-1689). William Smith was the son of Major Lau- 
rence Smith of Abingdon Parish, Gloucester County,—Surveyor of Glou- 
cester and York Counties in 1686, and laid out Yorktown in 1691. 

4, Ann Preston, born in Ireland, married Francis Smith of Virginia and 
removed to Kentucky, where she died at an advanced age. 

5. Mary Preston, born in America, married John Howard of Virginia, 
and removed to Kentucky, where she died, aged seventy-four. 

Orlando Brown brings down the descendants of these five children for a 
generation, with additions and corrections, written in 1843 in the back of 
the book. These pages are written in longhand,—photostatic copies of the 
original manuscript. 

The first page of the second volume is given to a copy of the inscription 
over the grave of John Preston, at the Tinkling Spring Meeting House. 
John was buried there in 1747, and the monument was erected by the mem- 
bers of the Preston family in 1885. John Mason Brown writes, “The fol- 
lowing pages are but little more than an amplification of the notes published 
in 1842 by my deceased uncle, Colonel Orlando Brown. The idea was sug- 
gested to him by some papers left by my grandfather and was executed, so 
far as material availed him, by the joint endeavor of himself and Nathaniel 
Hart, of Woodford County, Kentucky. As I prosecuted my inquiries it 
became apparent to me that our kindred felt much more desire that the col- 
lected materials might be published. Without further apology, therefore, 
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I offer the following memoranda, for private distribution among the family. 
John Mason Brown. Lexington, Kentucky. 1870.” 


In bringing down the generations to 1870 John Mason Brown has given 
inestimable assistance to students of the family and to historians. With what 
delight the Present generation recognizes the names of their parents, given 
as “minors” in 187 0! With the greatest of ease we add to the long line 
our own names and those of our children, and our work is completed to 
this year of our Lord 1940. And so we “younger ones” owe a debt of 
gratitude to these Brown forbears of ours,—and to our Kentucky friends 
and relations who gave to The Virginia Historical Society these priceless 
little volumes. 

JANIE Preston BouLwarE LAs. 


VirGINIA CoLontAL Apstracts.—By Beverley Fleet, Richmond, Virginia. 
Eight Volumes, Mimeographed, 100 to 110 pages each and Index. $5.00 
per volume (several numbers out of print). 


During the past several years Beverley Fleet has rendered magnanimous 
assistance to genealogists and record searchers by the publication of eight 
volumes of abstracts of Virginia county records. 

Mr. Fleet’s first three volumes, now exhausted, were devoted to tran- 
scripts of some of the earliest records of Lancaster and Northumberland 
counties, including a register of births. 

These early manuscripts are very difficult to read and required great 
patience and industry on the part of Mr. Fleet who has thereby rendered 
untold assistance to the record searcher, especially the novice, by making 
these records so accessible, his manner of presenting data, and as a time 
saver to th einvestigator. 

Mr. Fleet has devoted considerable effort to assembling data for King 
and Queen county, the official court records of which have been destroyed 
for the period prior to 1865. He has very thoroughly investigated and 
successfully gleaned data from English transcripts on deposit in the Library 
of Congress, the Virginia state records, the records of the adjoining coun- 
ties and from several private collections. He devotes four of his volumes, 
Nos. 4 through 7, to this county. The data for King and Queen county 
is indispensable to the record investigator because of the scarcity of official 
information for that county. The assembling of this material required 
considerable time, much effort and a large amount of “scouting” for 
sources. 

Mr. Fleet’s latest published volume is a transcript, or abstract, of Wills 
and Deeds for Essex county, from 1711 to 1714. 

These abstracts are executed with the greatest accuracy and patience 
and thereby assure the reader every possible assistance. 

Mr. Fleet is rendering a very fine contribution and his work merits 
every encouragement and the praise of those interested in Virginiana. 


FLtoyp W. Sypwnor. 


Savery T1IMES IN Kentucky. By J. W. Coleman, Jr. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill North Carolina, 1939. 325 pages. 
Bibliography and Illustrations. $3.00. 


This book deals, as the author says, with the “life, manners, and customs,” 
not the economic and political aspects, of slavery in Kentucky. It is neither 
an apology nor a criticism; and while it presents sympathetically the virtues 
of a fine old civilization when “one man was considered good enough to 
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rule another,” its shortcomings are also recorded. The colorful chapter head- 
ings smack of the language of the slave quarter and of the big house: 
“Folks in the Big House,” “Massa’s People,” “Townwatch and Patterolls,” 
“Niggah Tradahs,” “Down the River,” “Niggar Stealers,” etc. 

Due to the absence of rice and cotton culture, slavery in the Bluegrass 
region of Kentucky, with its slave labor devoted primarily to the growing 
of hemp and of stockraising, never assumed the harsh form which prevailed 
on the plantations of the Lower South. Slavery in Kentucky, on the whole, 
then was a domestic and patriarchal institution; it had, however, its darker 
side, the highly developed inter-slave traffic which Mr. Coleman describes 
with candor and with realism. 

Three excellent chapters deal with this trade in human beings in all its 
ramifications and horrors: the slave pens and “negro depots”; the barbaric 
and often obscene scenes at “Cheapside,” Lexington’s famous auction block, 
which often aroused the indignation of slaveholders like Robert Wickliffe, 
Sr.; the wiles and unscrupulous methods of the slave trader, Lewis C. 
Robards, who incidentally was financed by John Morgan, later Confederate 
raider; and the coffle gangs of slaves trudging wearily overland to the 
“Forks of the Road,” the slave market at Natchez. 

Several chapters are devoted to the activities of the Underground Rail- 
road in Kentucky; to the efforts of the Kentucky Colonization Society to 
colonize ex-slaves in Kentucky in Liberia, an area set apart in Liberia for 
blacks from Kentucky; and to the labors of the “Crusaders for Freedom” 
including James G. Birney, Henry Clay, Cassius M. Clay, and Robert J. 
Breckinridge. The Cassius M. Clay-Robert Wickliffe, Jr., duel of 1841, in 
which Albert Sidney acted as a second to the pro-slavery protagonist; the 
somewhat prolonged and vituperative newspaper controversy of 1841-43 be- 
tween Breckinridge and the elder Wickliffe; Henry Clay’s advocacy of 
gradualism in 1849; and the unsuccessful attempt of the crusaders to influ- 
ence the Constitutional Convention of 1849 to adopt gradual abolition—all 
these events, indicative of the division of opinion among the promient lead- 
ers of Kentucky in the 1840’s over the outstanding issue of the day, are 
narrated in an interesting fashion. 

Slavery Times in Kentucky, fascinatingly and scholarly written, well 
documented, illustrated with apt old prints, portraits, and handbills, and 
flavored with local color, is a distinct contribution to the literature of 


slavery. WGR 
. G. BEAN, 
Washington and Lee University. 
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Ellen Glasgow, and a review of early American portrai- 
ture by Thomas B. Clark. Richmond, The William Byrd 
Press, Incorporated, 1930. 556 pages, 205 plates, f 


This volume commemorates an . ree of contemp- 
ofary portraits of personages as: ted with the history 
of Virgina between the years 15851030 held ia ‘Virginia 
House, Richmond, under the auspices of the Vi 
Historical Society, between April 26 and May 27, 1929. 


PRICE: $100.00 
To dealers a reasonable advance is allowed, which 
will be made known on application. 


ALL PROFITS GO TO 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Orders accompanied by check should be sent directly 


to the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

















VIRGINIA COLONIAL ABSTRACTS 
Vol. I. Lancaster Co., Record Book No. 2. 1654-1666, . 
(Supply Exhausted ) 
Vol. Ii. Northumberland County Records. 1652-1655..........$10.00 
Vol. III. Northumberland County. Record of Births. 1661-1810 5.00 


Vol. IV. King & Queen Co. Records Concerning 18th Century. é 
Persons 5.00 


Vol. V. King & Queen Co. Records Concerning 18th Century 
Persons. (Second Collection) . 5.00 


Vol. VI. King & Queen Co. Records Concerning: 18th Century 
Persons. (Third Collection ) 


The effort is to present the essential points of the resord. 
BEVERLEY FLEET  — 
Box 5161, Saunders Station ond, ' 

















Please mention the Viraawta Macazine when writing advertisers, 














